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Tey TELL 


Dozens of small details add up to great convenience in daily use of Kardex Imperial. 
Each card pocket hinge, for instance, is ingeniously scored so that no “breaking in” 


is necessary. When cards are flipped back they stay put, for ease of posting at front 
or back of any card pocket. 


NEW KARDEX “IMPERIAL” is here — the newest, finest, most efficient visible 
record equipment ever devised—to help you profit fully from modern, sim- 
plified methods of administrative control. 


It’s for all types of business and all management functions ... production... 
sales ... accounting ... financial .. . in short, for any activity where profit- 
able decisions depend on complete, accurate, up-to-the-minute facts. Kardex 
Imperial visible systems employ Graph-A-Matic signals to give you an 
overall picture—as simple as a bar chart—of status or performance. 


Extra clerical productiveness, too, is built into Kardex Imperial. New 
shorter, light weight slides for quicker, more comfortable access when post- 
ing. New, simplified insertion and removal of slides. New plastic slide fronts 
and Gray-Rite finish for eye comfort and added beauty. 


Cabinets are standardized, permitting a battery of uniform height for card 
records 5, 6, 8 or 11 inches wide. Ask for details on Kardex Imperial and 
new simplified methods of record control. Call the nearest Remington Rand 
office or write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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They wanted Permanent Comfort... 
and got it with PZermeopane 


In thousands of commercial installations, management has provided lasting com- 
fort to promote greater employe efficiency. They accomplished this and much more, 
by installing Thermopane*—the insulating windowpane that makes single 
glazing obsolete. 
Thermopane is composed of two or more panes of glass separated by dehydrated 
air and sealed around the edges with a metal-to-glass bond. It provides year-round insulation 
against heat and cold, assures more accurate control of air-conditioning equipment, 
minimizes roomside condensation on glass, reduces sound transmission and 
chilling downdrafts at windows. Thermopane is particularly valuable in 
multi-storied buildings where storm sash are impractical and 
maintenance of inside comfort is a problem. 
L-O-F Glass Distributors located in principal cities now stock Thermopane 
in standard sizes. Moreover, users are assured of prompt 
delivery in all sizes. 
Complete information about the world’s most wanted window- 
pane is available upon request. Libbey-Owens:Ford 
Glass Company, 1258 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
@ Map makers work in comfort 


*Q in the Corps of Engineers’ Army 

Map Service Building, Dale- 
carlia, Md., in quarters day- 
lighted and insulated with iil 
windows of Thermopane. Two 
thousand Thermopane units per- 
mit the precise and year-round 
control of humidity required by 
delicate map-making operations. 
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Architects: Porter & Lockie, Washington, D.C. ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES Shermopane 

Contractor: John McShain, Inc., Arlington, Va. 

Glass Distributor: Hires Turner Glass Co., 
Washington, D.C. 
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Steel 


@ The steel industry in general, and the 
United States Steel Corporation in par- 
ticular, is very much like a custom tailor. 
Every order of steel is just as much made to 
measure, for its particular use, in composi- 
tion, shape and size, as the clothes we wear. 
And its sale is just as subject to the needs 
and taste of the individual consumer. 





There are 90 or more different steel- 
consuming industries. Each one of them 
has its own requirements and seasonal 
peaks of demand. These industries, in turn, 
depend on such unpredictable variables as 
the weather, our foreign relations, the gen- 
eral, national and international economic 
picture, and most of all, on the widely fluc- 
tuating buying habits of the public. 

Yes, in the steel industry, the buyer calls 
the tune. And whether the tune is fast or 
slow, urgent or not, the steel-maker must 
be ready to fill orders to exacting require- 
ments on short notice. 

Constantly striving to find ways and 
means to cope with this problem, and to 
keep production rolling at a more even 
pace, is one of the important activities of 
the industrial family that serves the nation 
... United States Steel. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


REMINGTON’S RAND 


Remington Rand Inc. is the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of office machines, equip- 
ment and supplies. And to an extraordi- 
nary degree it is the shadow of one man: 
rugged, tough-minded Jim Rand. 

A remarkable combination of managerial 
ability, super-salesmanship and inventive 
genius (he has more than 100 patents reg- 
istered in his name) Rand started his busi- 
ness career at a bench in a machine shop 
—after earning his way through Harvard. 

A few years later he was head of his 
own business, in competition with his 
father, then head of the Rand Ledger Co. 
Soon, with the son’s sales and profits top- 
ping the father’s, the two companies were 
merged, the junior Rand taking over com- 
plete management control. 

These are a few preliminary highlights 
in Homer Shannon’s detail-studded busi- 
ness saga of James Rand, slated to head- 
line our June 1 issue. 


HOUSING STUDY 


With the housing problem continuing as 
a major sore-spot on the post-war domes- 
tic front, our “This is Capitalism” survey 
next issue digs into the sprawling construc- 
tion industry for another analysis of Free 
Enterprise in Action. 

Featured this time will be the building 
activities of big Cy Williams, whose con- 
struction business concentrates on both 
standard and pre-fabricated dwellings. The 
author: William Hurd Hillyer, whose au- 
thoritative pen was responsible for similar 
studies on the banking, drug, and depart- 
ment store industries. 

As with these articles, Forses appraisal 
of Williams’ contracting business also in- 
cludes a fact-and-figure analysis of the en- 
tire construction industry. 


MORE MANPOWER SCARCITIES? 


Absent since the war’s end, labor short- 
ages are once more about to plague Amer- 
ican industry. 

Listen to Lawrence Stessin, Forses La- 
bor Editor: “The passage of the Marshall 
Plan, the stepped-up program for military 
purchases, the looming draft—each will 
create shortages in industrial manpower. 
Add the fact that the National Military 
Establishment Munitions Board is already 
starting to contact some 25,000 plants to 
get a bead on manpower and output ca- 
pacities in case the shooting starts and you 
have plenty of evidence of tough sledding 
ahead on the personnel front.” 

What can be done about the situation 
now? After consulting labor relations and 
personnel men in various parts of the 
country, Stessin has compiled a batch of 
specific suggestions to help you prepare 
for future shortages by building an avail- 
able labor reservoir. You'll find them in 
our next issue, in his article, “Build Man- 
power Pools Now!” 

















Seal for Pavement Life Insurance 


Life insurance for pavement . . . the 
critical expansion-contraction joints 
on concrete highways, streets and 
landing strips. 

But, improperly sealed, dirt steals 
in. Moisture seeps to the subgrade. 
Damage results. 

Ordinary sealing compounds be- 
come brittle in cold weather, soft 
and flowing when it’s hot. They lose 
flexibility . . . develop faulty bonds 
ee» require frequent maintenance. 


To correct this, Flintkote devel- 
oped rubber-bearing, thermoplastic 
Flintseal*. Thoroughly tested under 
actual service conditions, Flintseal 
remains extensible and compressible 
in extreme temperatures. Its bond 
remains sound and tight for years... 
cutting maintenance costs to a new 
low. 

Again Flintkote’s application of 
research to specific problems con- 
tributes to industry. ‘Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


Do you have a special problem con- 
cerning asphalt coatings and emul- 


sions .. . adhesives and saturants... 
dispersions of rubbers and res- 
ins .. . automotive, railway or 


marine protective coatings . 
roofings, sidings or insulations? 


FLINTKOTE 


a SSS 


BUILDING MATERIALS - PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 





We'd like to help. Write today. The 
Flintkote Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York; 
55th and Alameda Streets, Los 
Angeles 54, California; 30th 
Street, Long Branch, Toronto 
14, Ontario. 
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TWo LIN 
Editorials 


Inflation has about reached its apex, 
Home prices are too high, will descend § i 
rather than ascend. 





Scarcities will subside. 


Henry Wallace’s middle initial could | 
well stand for “Appeasement.” 


Appeasement of Russia? Applesauce. 


Prediction: The size of his vote will sw. | 
prise many. 


Prophecy: Defiant labor leaders, in com. | 
mon with Communism, will recede. 





Honest-to-goodness American workmen | 
want no more strikes. | 


Good stocks will p | 


Two guesses: 


higher. 
Lowest-yielding corporate bonds wont 


Rate increases have put our railroads 
back on the right track. 


Boom farm prices won't prove perms 
nent. 





Misa 


Shop before spending. 
Vigorously cultivate vegetable gardens! 


The world’s first need is food. 


A friend who wants only one auto has 
placed an order with four companies 





Competition will come with a thud. 


A dream: Stalin’s days of absolute dic- 
tatorship are numbered. 


Hateful but seemingly necessary: Uni- 
versal military training. 


Reduce inventories. 


Today's best buy—if you have th 
money: Television. 


It enriches home life tremendously. 
Travel transports you. 


One world? No. We are headed fot 
two worlds. 


Ours will win. 


Forbes 
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We know how to PLAY, too! 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West, our 12-year-old 


slogan, has sold Metropolitan Oakland Area to the Nation as e 








the outstanding industrial section of the Eleven Western States. 


OCT ete - 


id . . . 
But too few realize that this also is a great all-year playground. 
Eb nnngake digg Nature has been good to us by supplying an invigoratin 
} famous as “‘fastest 4 oO by pplying gorating 
rodeo in the world. mild-the-year-round climate and world famed scenery. From 
Held every June. y ry 
Mi jf = One of Nation's the pre-gold days of the Spanish Dons have come down to us 
& y 
greatest sports spec- 
| tacles. the love of outdoor fun, fiestas and the joy of living. 


So we appreciate the importance of offsetting work with play. 


LAKE MERRITT, mile-long salt-water lake in the center of Oakland, is water sports center for entire Area and 
1 | locale of many civic celebrations. 4400 ACRES OF REGIONAL PARKS, a semi-wildwood area, stretch along the 
hills overlooking the cities and Bay—golfing, hiking, riding, swimming, boating, picnicking and camping. 
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YEAR ’ROUND GOLF, with midwinter 
tournaments, Fishing, yachting, 
hunting, skiing in the Sierra Ne- 
; vada, and many another sport—and 
just good old loafing in the sun. 
. And our workaday life is better. Employer 
. and employee alike can live in a 
garden-set home within easy distance 
y of factory or office — on suburban 
. scenic site or sunny country acres, wooded 
canyon or rolling hills. No extremes of heat 
and cold—an ideal working climate. 
. Factory construction costs less. Temperate 
weather makes possible around-the-calendar 
production and outdoor operations. 
Ir 


Write for these Free Booklets! 


“How to Win the Markets of the NEW 
West” contains facts, figures, photos and 


maps that show why Metropolitan Oakland 
4 AN Area is the best factory location from which 


to serve the Eleven Western States. “Scenic 


REA Center of the NEW West’ tells about our 
(] A 4 [ scenic, residential and recreational attractions. SCENIC CENTER OF THE NEW WEST, Metropoli- 
Ee 
o.R N 






Special Events folder covers California Gold tan Oakland Area is within easy touring dis- 


Discovery Centennial celebrations, fiestas and tance of Yosemite, the Mother Lode of the days 


. . > of ‘49, Monterey, Carmel, the gigantic trees of 
other attractions. Which shall we send you? The Redwood Empire, Lake Tahoe and scores 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA of other places you will want to visit. 
391 Chamber of Commerce,Oakland 12, California 


ae The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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Ambassador 
of ill will 


“Feels like a little less than two 
ounces,” says the old letter scale in 
your mailing department. “Six cents 
should be enough.” But actually the 
letter weighs a little over two ounces. 
The people at the receiving end are 
stuck for three cents...and your firm’s 
reputation for efficiency suffers. 

Why risk ill will and waste postage 
when you can be safe and sure... with 
a PB Mailing Scale?... Automatically 
figures exact postage for any mail—Air 
Mail, First and Third class, Parcel Post 
by zones, Special Delivery and Special 
Handling. Face of scale shows large. 
legible numbers for quick reading. 

The PB Mailing Scale operates by 
an automatic pendulum for greater 
accuracy, longer use. No springs to 
adjust or wear out. Call our nearest 
office or write direct for illustrated 
folder ... today! 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scale 


au PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
® 1720 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


World’s largest makers of mailing 
machines. Offices in 68 cities in the 
“= Umited States and Canada. 
A 








READERS SAY 


BRITON CASTIGATES FORBES 


I usually enjoy reading your journal. But 
it is a shock to a friend of the U.S.A., in 
this old country of many struggles, when 
you write, in a recent issue: “In Britain the 
Labor Government proclaimed that every- 
body would be snugly cared for at public 
expense.” That is a deliberate untruth! 

As a business man supporter of Labor, I 
fought for a seat in the General Election of 
1945 and nothing remotely resembling 
what you write was in our program... . 

When you express your view as an 
economist that “Britain would sink still 
lower were she subjected to more years of 
Labor administration,” it is merely neces- 
sary to remind you that we have lost only 
one seat in a score of by-elections—an out- 
standing record which makes your ill-in- 
formed view look the really foolish thing 
it is! 

When an exponent of American business 
judges us thusly it is necessary to remind 
him and his readers of how we sacrificed 
British lives and material prosperity, not 
once but twice in a quarter-century, to se- 
cure to the world, including the U.S.A., 
the great heritage of freedom and liberty. 
On one of these occasions we had to do 
without your help for years, while oa the 
last we stood alone for a considerable part 
of the struggle. 

We lost our homes, our women and 
children, our factories and equipment, 
while our American cousins made prepara- 
tion to play their part after the rude awak- 
ening of Pearl Harbor. 

Sir, the world needs the unity of you 
and us. Will you exercise the care and 
fairness which alone can ensure its con- 
tinuance? 

Believe me, with excellent reason, a 
thoughtful admirer of America.—MiITCHELL 
W. Gorpon (J.P., F.G.1.) St. Kitts, Worth- 
ing, England. 


We. are glad to publish this vigorous 
protest. We remain convinced, however, 
that the Labor Government has proved 
inept, inefficient, that its Socialistic policies 
have tended to weaken rather than to 
strengthen Britain, and that a change in 
Administration is urgently desirable. 

Our editor-in-chief is booked to re-visit 
Britain this Summer to make another in- 
vestigation into conditions there.—'Tue 
Eprrors. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


While I do not always agree with your 
viewpoint, it still is good to read the other 
fellow’s opinion. Fores has plenty of food 
for thought.—Harvey J. Carty, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


NEW FORMAT 


I don’t like the new format of Forses. 
In fact, I tossed it aside after about two 
minutes, whereas I usually read it from 
cover to cover. I don’t like the type, or 
the headings, or the arrangement!—A. H. 
Be.xiveau, Chicago, Ill 
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“FINE JOB” 


Fores new format is a very fine job, } 
gives an air of importance and authori 
to the magazine that should help a greg 
deal in keeping it an outstanding public. 
tion.—Harwoop F. MERRILL, Editor, Mod. 
ern Industry, New York, N. Y. 


RENT CONTROL UNFAIR 


As you have often shown your ability ts| 
comprehend both sides of a problem, | 
would like to present the unfortunate sit. 
uation of those of us who are penalized 
to work and spend for others, usually at a 
loss to ourselves, because of the war hang. | 
over of rent control of apartments not 
newly built. 

It appears to be out of line with every. 
thing else. Because landlords are few in 
number compared with the millions of vot- 
ing tenants, our Government makes w 
take it—right or wrong. | 

If the Washington solons have the wel-| 
fare of the common people so much at} 
heart, why don’t they demand and legis 
late that the price of fuel, the cost o 
food, shoes, hats, clothing should be held 
to not over 15% above the rates of 1939? 

The average person gives little thought 
to two major costs in the upkeep of : 
building—depreciation and cost of repairs 
Consider just one item: before the last wa 
a square foot of fir plywood cost abou 
six cents; now it costs from 20 to 25 cents 

Not all landlords are greedy and grasp 
ing plutocrats. Take my own case: too old 
to do heavy work but can do light a 


minor repairs. With a 15% advance in rent | 


rates, my actual return, after leaving out 


all repair costs, is 442% on the investment. | 


I pay 4% on a huge mortgage, so my prolit 
is % of 1%, which amounts to a bit les 
than $8 per month! This is my return fo 
my work of upkeep, plus the wear and 
tear of absorbing and adjusting the usw 
and numerous complaints of the tenants. 
And I was going to take it easy after | 
got too old to do regular work!—Lewss F. 
Brown, Monroe, Va. 


POOREST EVER! 


This is the poorest business magazine | 
have ever read. I certainly regret this $5. 
—J. S. PenHALLEcON, Chicago, II. 


PROFITABLE IDEA 


I’m a Forses subscriber and reader 
long standing. That is because you put 
things in words I would use. Another ree 
son is that one can profit by the ideas o 
“B.C.,” his editors and associates. 

Poor judgment wiped out my capital 
This would not have occurred had I fol- 
lowed your sage counsel. The article, “Op 
portunities in Summer Camps” [April 1] 
has started me on the road back. I have 
already started a Week-End Play Club for 
Boys, and its success is assured. The nett 
step will be a Boys’ Camp in Connecticut 
Yes, it is fortunate for me that I am 4 
subscriber to Forses.—P. J. GniFFt; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Forbes 
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They Grow Like 


InpusrRta PLANTS just grow and grow and 
grow in the fast-growing Southland! 

Here a new factory “shoots up” almost 
every day...320 located along the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System last year. And like 
the thousands of established industries, 
young and old, they’re finding the sky’s not 
even the limit to their expansion and 
prosperity. 

That’s because the up-and-coming South 


























Jack’s Beanstalk 







has all the elbow room any industrial giant 
would ever want... has enough economic 
and natural nourishment for thousands of 
additional new factories. 

So bring your industry to this amazing 
opportunity-land and watch it grow like 
Jack’s beanstalk. 

"Look Ahead— Look South!” 





Srneet E&. PReowrrrrn' 
~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 























In businesses as different as Laundries... 





Daily, new users in every type of business turn 
to National Mechanized Accounting for fast, 
efficient service. In addition, they get savings up 
to 30%! Savings which often pay for the whole 
National installation in the first year—and then 


National Mechanized Accounting saves up t 





Ov 


go on year after year. Some of these concerns 
are large, others employ but 50. Could you cut 
costs correspondingly? Check today with your 
local National representative —it's the best 
way to find out. His answer may astonish you! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO | 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Hext 60 days will bring a showdown in the continuing tug-of-war between wages and 
@rices. IF industry can make stick its policy of cutting prices instead of raising 
Wwages--and at the same time avoid crippling strikes--outlook is for a leveling off of 
the inflationary spiral despite pressure from new preparedness programs. 





4 Contrarily, IF union bosses insist on substantial wage boosts to the point of 
taking men off the production lines and putting them on the picket lines, hopes of a 

irly stable price structure in the foreseeable future will be dimmed. Combination of 
¢ general Srd round wage rise, strike-induced scarcities, and record government peace-=- 
‘time spending would add up to more inflation. 








Bureau of Labor Statistics figures now give employers the better of the purchasing 
‘ower argument in most cases. Wage-earners have improved their position in terms of 
‘living costs, despite inflation. Examples, from top and bottom of pay scale: $76-a-week 
/¢oal miner of today got $24 in 1939 and present income is worth nearly $45 in terms of '39 
values; store clerk now drawing $38 got $21 in '39, is still about $1 better off than 
then. 








HOFFMAN HEADACHE--Loaning $1 billion in Marshall Plan money is going to be one of Paul 
Hoffman's toughest problems as Economic Co-operation Administrator. Congress handed 
ECA $5.3 billion as a first-year starter, but provided that at least $1 billion be 
used only on a payback basis. Outlook is that so long as gift billions hold out, European 
rations will want no part of the on-loan funds. 











Hoffman & Co. could insist on those countries in the best financial shape, like 
Sweden and Norway, using only loan money. But that would penalize the very nations who 
have done the best job of self-rehabilitation. Another way out might be to make outright 

'@rants contingent upon loan deals, but even that method promises to evoke screams of 
protest. 





Note: "Big Five" commodities, according to the Marshall Plan blueprints for ECA's 

'first year, are grains, cotton, petroleum products, machinery and coal--in that order. 
Together, they are slated to account for about half of our first-year investment in Euro- 
pean recovery. 





MOBILIZATION PLAN--Senate Defense Investigating Committee probing problem of industrial 
mobilization for war comes up with four key recommendations: 








(1) When "M Day" draft is completed, Congress should implement it by legislation 
without awaiting a crisis, provide for "progressive implementation" by pre- 
determined legislation. 





(2) Manpower reserve of trained specialists should be "designated" quickly and 
made available for handling administrative job. 





(3) Prompt and effective mobilization demands "constant attention and bipartisan 
consideration" by Congress and Administration. 








(4) Universal service should be considered to assure that (a) each will do his part and 
(b) unjust enrichment, unfair profits will be eliminated. (Continued on page 13) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 








AUTOMOTIVE Earlier production estimates for 1948 are beginning to be pared as observers 

assay the aftermath of the coal strike, weigh potential losses through work 
stoppages. Meanwhile, popular demand for cars is on the upswing, comes at a time when, 
in the considered opinion of many observers, this year's car output may be no greater 
than in 1947. . . . Encouraging first quarter report: preliminary returns for the first 
three months of the year indicate that new passenger car registrations are more than 
100,000 higher than in the same period last year. New truck figures are up slightly, 
probably reflecting the approach of the long-anticipated buyer's market. 





COMMUNICATIONS Television continues to excite interest, evoke optimistic forecasts. 

Latest envisions 100,000 jobs, 63 million viewers by 1952. .. . Now 
an effective sales weapon: One marketing expert declares that this medium is already 
& full-grown power in the world of merchandising. . .. Watch progress of set makers. As 
receiver output soars to new peaks there's the possibility that supply might outstrip 
the building of new telecasting stations, cause some set manufacturers unlooked-for 
production, financial difficulties. 


AVIATION Continued disagreement prevails between the scheduled and non-scheduled 

carriers as to future course of air cargo development. Current bone of con- 
tention centers upon determination of freight rates. Strong factor in the mushroom 
growth of cargo carrying has been low-level freight rates, often not justified by some 
companies’ financial position. Recent CAB rate decision will have to go through acid 
test operationwise before it can be decided which side of the industry, if any, will 
benefit most. .. . Implication of recent demonstration of a new safety device, cross- 
wind landing wheels, is that it eliminates the need for multiple runway airports, 
enables communities, where space for full-size airports is not available, to operate 
close-in landing strips. 


RAILROADS Pattern of rail transportation in coming months may resemble that of last 
year's nip-and-tuck condition in freight car supply. Reason? Large number 
of deferred shipments arising from these factors: prolonged Winter weather in- the 
East, which retarded industrial and rail operations; practical suspension of coal min- 
ing for a period of almost a month, with consequent slowing down of manufacturing and 
transportation activities; and failure of grain and grain products to move at a time 
when car facilities were plentiful. . .. Vacation note: Officials predict wide use 
this Summer of the recently inaugurated Rail-Auto Travel Plan, whereby travelers can 
secure car rental reservations at the same time they buy their railroad tickets. 


ALUMINUM With the industry hard-pressed to satisfy customers, the power shortage 
becomes the crucial point in any plans to expand output. And as airport 

builders, large consumers of the metal, get set for increased military orders, the sup- 

ply situation will become even more acute. Possible results stemming from this con- 

dition may be allocation of supplies, with intensive exploration of ways and means 

to provide the urgently needed electricity. 


SHIPPING More favorable outlook for ship construction arises from plans now being 
pushed by some operators to build fast merchant liners, as well as the ll- 
point program offered by shipping interests to expedite the Administration's ship- 
building proposals. . . . Growth of tanker=-building in American shipyards, as con- 
struction of other types of vessels declined, marks a complete reversal of the post-war 
shipbuilding trend. . . . Watch Congressional debate on the proposed subsidy bill for 
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indication of future national maritime 
policy. 





New element coming to the 
fore: Complex problems aris- 
ing from maSS production are calling for 
more and more trained engineers in admin- 
istrative positions. Trend toward engi- 
neering executives is seen in the fact that 
50 out of 150 of the nation's largest 
corporations are headed by engineers. 





MANAGEMENT 






PRODUCTION All-time peak in production 
is expected to continue 
through first half of the year, but some 
doubt exists regarding latter half, accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Conference 
Board's latest survey. Warning is made, 
too, that capacity operations do not 
necessarily mean that the seller's market 
is as strong as it was a year ago. Many 
companies report that more aggressive sell- 
ing is now being required. . .. Other 
quarters say that one brake on business 
confidence is the realization that full 
impact of the coal strike has not yet been 
felt, and that a drop in over-all produc- 
tion must be anticipated. 

SCIENCE Valuable tool for studies of 
atomic disintegration is the 
development of a photographic emulsion 
which enables scientists to record the 
tracks of electrons, the small negatively- 
charged particles that make up the atom. 
This is believed to be the first definite 
identification of electron tracks. 
PURCHASING Buying policy, according to 
the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, appears to be geared to 
definite production requirements. Inven- 
tories, in general, are said to be about as 
low as possible to maintain present produc- 
tion schedules. This condition, plus a 
Slight uptrend in backlogs, expanded pur- 
chasing somewhat last month. So far, a very 
Small amount of additional future coverage 
is reported because of fear of government 
Controls or allocations for the Marshall 
Plan and National Defense. 

PACKAGING Always an index of general 
business activity, the packag- 
ing and packing industries think their vol- 
ume of business will remain at present 
levels or show a Slight increase, but that 
Profits will drop approximately 15% in the 
Coming year. 
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Washington Preview 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


BASING POINTS=--Federal Trade Commission 
hopes that heavy goods industries using 
basing point price systems will take their 
cue from the recent Supreme Court decision 
against cement companies. Mindful of its 
12-year fight to enforce its order outlaw- 
ing the cement industry's long-established 
practice, FIC issued this veiled warning 
to concerns in other fields using similar 
systems: 

"Hope is expressed that industry in 
general, and organized industry in par- 
ticular, will avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity now presented to conform voluntarily 
to the law as determined by the Supreme 
Court in the cement case, and thus to 
materially assist the Commission in its 
efforts to bring about that competitive 
determination of prices to which the law 
is directed." 

















WAR POTENTIAL--Watch for results of a joint 
Commerce-Labor Dept. study now in progress 
to determine what percentage of the gross 
national product could be devoted to war 
purposes if needed in 1950-55 period. 

U. S.~ World War economic mobilization 
record was 40%. 





VETO TALLY--When Truman vetoes a bill, he 
has his way in all but a few exceptional 
cases. Over 120 public and private bills 
have been rejected at the White House since 
HST took office. ONLY 3 have become law 
by a two-thirds vote of both House and 
Senate to override. These exceptions are 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the income tax cut 
(on 3rd try), and a minor bill involving 
the Social Security status of news vendors. 








RED INK AGAIN?=-Republican leaders in Con- 
gress get nightmares over prospect that 
deficit financing is only a few steps down 
the preparedness road. They have their 
fingers crossed in hopes that national 
income continues to roll along at $210 
billion annual rate. 





Step #1 in the event today's surplus 
melts away will be a boost in income taxes. 
GOP politicos argue that even if that 
should become necessary the nation's tax- 
payers will be ahead. They will have tax 
Savings made while the cut is in effect ana 
also be on a more equitable base if and 
when rates must be raised again. 
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© Grind inWeed...the Nechel that helps give Shom= 
A Grandstand Seat 


No need to miss the big game when your 
friend Nickel can help you sit in a grandstand 
seat. 


You’re there with television...and Nickel 
is there in your set...“Your Unseen Friend” 
..- helping you see every play as the umpire 
calls it. 


It’s in the wonderful tube that serves as a 
screen... just as it’s in the tubes that broad- 
cast the game. In the very heart of them, 
“hatching” the invisible electrons that enable 
men to scramble a picture into a jig-saw 
puzzle miles away, and put it back together 
again before your eyes. 


It’s in delicate wires...grids...plates...all 
through the many strange and different 
tubes needed to bring television to life. 


Why is Nickel used? Because this metal 
gives very special electrical and magnetic 
properties to its alloys. And because Nickel 
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helps make possible alloys that stand up to 
heat and vibration. 


In many modern miracles...your radio... 
your telephone...your electric range... Nickel, 
alloyed with other metals, serves you unseen. 
That’s why it is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


The interesting story of Nickel, from ancient 
discovery to modern-day use, is told in an 
illustrated 60-page booklet, ‘The Romance of 
Nickel.” Write for your free copy today. 
Address Dept. 52X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


"7, Nickel 


-» Your Unseen Friend 
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by B. C. FORBES 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES POLLED 


Will enough private savings be forthcoming to supply 

to enable our American economy to function, ex- 

pand adequately? This question is infinitely more serious 

than popularly recognized. The answer definitely will be 

“No” unless the trend during the last 15 years can be 
‘changed. 

What is the attitude of our various Presidential candidates 
on this most fundamental, vital matter? The Investors 
League (175 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C.), with thousands of 
members throughout the country, and of which the writer is 
president, has sent the following to Presidential aspirants— 
President Truman, General MacArthur, Governor Thomas 

) E. Dewey, Governor Earl Warren, Harold Stassen, Senator 
Robert A. Taft, Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Representa- 
tive Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Henry A. Wallace. 


DO YOU FAVOR? 

Elimination of double taxation of stockholders? 

Reduction of capital gains tax? 

Retention and, if possible, strengthening of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, if found necessary? 

Modification of the Securities & Exchange Act, to encourage 
flow of venture capital into business? 

Opposition to further encroachment of government into pri- 
vate fields, except where clearly evident that necessary projects 
cannot be handled through private enterprise? 

Early and sound revision of tax laws? 

Greater economy in government? 

Taxing of co-operatives which compete with private industry? 

Having stockholders represented on an equal basis with other 
organized groups on all Presidential and Advisory Congressional 
Committees? 


Forses hopes to record an analysis of replies received 
before the nominating conventions meet. 

P.S.—As we go to press the following significant, news- 
value letter has been received from Senator Vandenberg: 

Dear Mr. Forbes: 

I am not eligible to respond to your questionnaire because 
it is intended for “candidates for the Presidency.” I am not a 
“candidate” and therefore I am not joining in your referen- 
dum. But at a later date—when I am out from under my 
accumulated pressures on the Floor of the Senate—I shall 
be glad to give you my personal reaction to the questions 
you have submitted. 

With warm personal regards and best wishes, 

Cordially and faithfully, 


MORE TAX EATERS SPAWNED DAILY 


Each and every day more civilian Federal tax eaters are 
saddled upon taxpayers. In March the increase was 17,093, 
boosting the grand total to 2,030,861. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


These most alarming figures are furnished by Senator 
Byrd, the most vigilant legislative watchdog of the Treas- 
ury, who heads the Congressional Committee on Reduction 
of Federal Expenditures. 

The press and people of America do not sufficiently back 
up efforts to prevent unconscionable ballooning of tax eat- 
ers. It used to be said that every German citizen carried a 
soldier on his back. Britons, under their Socialistic Govern- 
ment, are financing a crushing number of tax-eating bureau- 
crats. 

Thoughtful Americans should vociferously, vigorously, 
oppose multiplication of feeders at the public trough. De- 
mocracy demands this. The whole structure of our Federal 
Government has already become unwieldily, inefficiently 
operated. 

Will November 2 call a halt to this debilitating trend? 


FATHER’S ADVICE TO SON ABOUT DEBT 


One of my elderly friends has just been talking with me. 
One of his sons has written him that he is in debt to the 
tune of almost a thousand dollars. The son wants the old 
man to sign papers guaranteeing a loan of that amount. 
What should he do about it? That’s the poser he put up to 
me. 

The papa could afford such a “touch.” But should he do 
it? What was the best thing for him to do in the interest 
of his son? Should he encourage him to go into debt, or 
should he refuse? Should he impress most earnestly upon 
his son the importance of avoiding debt, of living within 
his rather substantial income? 

The father was born poor. When he launched out in the 
world he had to live most frugally. But he adamantly 
shunned dipping into debt. If he couldn’t pay for a thing 
he went without it. 

But he realizes that conditions have changed. His son 
knows that papa has contrived, by self-denial and unceas- 
ing effort, to accumulate a fairly substantial nest-egg. 

“What should I do?” he asked me. 

Here is the gist of the letter he wrote his son, along 
the lines of my counsel: 


I think you are on the wrong track completely in going into 
debt. You and your wife should live within your income—many 
millions of people have to get along on much less than you earn. 

Except to buy a home, I never in my life incurred any per- 
sonal debt—and I had very scant income for many, many years, 
contrasted with yours. 

Debts lead only to trouble, trouble, trouble, worry, worry, 
worry. ‘ 

I feel it would hurt you rather than help you for me to 
guarantee a loan for you for $1,000. 

Economizel 

Get down to brass tacks—live within your income. 

Andrew Carnegie—perhaps quoting Dickens or somebody else 
before him—wrote: ‘Income, $20; expenditures, $20.50—unhappi- 
ness. Income, $20; expenditures, $19.50—happiness.’ That canny 





old Scotsman was absolutely right, as I always have realized— 
and have acted accordingly. 

It’s more than time you started to follow such a course. I 
know definitely that by so doing you will be able to live a 
more pleasant life. It’s surprising how many things we can do 
without when we have to. 


God bless and guide youl 


EUROPEAN AID OFF TO GOOD START 


Implementation of the Marshall Plan is off to a promis- 
ing start. Supplies are already pouring into needy Western 
European lands. President Truman followed up his selec- 
tion of Paul G. Hoffman as Chief Administrator by picking 
W. Averell Harriman as Ambassador at Large in Europe 
to supervise the whole, vast program. Both are outstanding- 
ly able business men, of ripe, large-scale experience. No 
better team could have been chosen. Paul writes me, com- 
menting on something I wrote: 

“Dear B.C.: 

“I thought I knew something of the meaning of 
pressure and work, but since becoming a bureaucrat 
those words have taken on new definition. When I 
was first catapulted into this assignment I wasn’t too 
certain that it was doable. I am beginning to think that 
it is. In any event, we are going to make a terrific 
effort to make a worthwhile contribution to the win- 


ning of the peace. 
* 


“With cordial regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
Reflection is one aid towards perfection. 
* 


AWAY WITH WAR JITTERS! 


Some of my friends have become pitiably jittery: they are 
obsessed by the notion that war with Russia is inevitable 
any day. I tell them, “Forget it!” Internal conditions in 
Russia, from what oozes through the Iron Curtain, are bad. 
Communism has lately been dealt several black eyes else- 
where. For example, the Italian elections. Less spectacu- 
larly, but nevertheless significant, May 1 Communistic 
demonstrations in this country and elsewhere fizzled. Blunt- 
ly, the signs are that tyranny has reached and passed its 
climax, that the 24-carat democracy promulgated by the 
United States will triumph. 


* 
No man “liveth unto himself” 
—except he be a fool. 
* 


BIG BILL KNUDSEN, GREAT AMERICAN 


William S. (Big Bill) Knudsen, was a great American. 
Few, if any, men contributed more effectively to winning 
World War I. More than anyone else he speeded up the 
industrial production which overpowered our enemies. 

He can be classified as a war casualty in exactly the same 
sense as Franklin D. Roosevelt was. Both spent themselves 
and their vitality in unceasing war-winning efforts. 


STOCKHOLDERS AS STAR SALES 


Every so often a news release comes describing how som 
company has just written its stockholders, describing jy 
products and urging that the share-owners themselves 
port their investment by the purchase of these articles, ly? 
urging their friends to do so, etc. Occasionally a gra! 
corporation like Standard Brands will enclose a sample ¢ 
their products, ; 1 

The idea of enlisting stockholders as salesmen igs ngj 
new. But the astounding thing is how few companies mak 
any intelligent, consistent, planned approach to this aspeg 
of stockholder relations. Sales managers, promotion mep,) 
vice-presidents by the bucketfull, will spend days ani} 
dollars devising all sorts of complicated and sometime 
costly means of developing new business—and yet continy 
to ignore or overlook this simple but very effective “sale 
force.” 

Many stockholders would like to help. But ofttimes they 
are not familiar with their company’s products. Our large 
oil companies usually manufacture many consumer items in 
addition to gasoline and fuel oil—detergents, tires, sprays, 
candles, polishes, and so forth. 

The fact that a company doesn’t enlist its stockholders in | 
its sales force should be more newsworthy, more unusual, 
than when they do. 

To add this potent “plus” to any company calls only for 
an inexpensive series of letters and leaflets, describing prod- 
ucts and purpose. Of course some one of authority within 
the organization must take the initiative -MALCOLM Forsss. 
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No immigrant ever typified more illustriously the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the American Way of Life. He told 
me with zestful relish how he learned English when he 
came here: namely, by assiduously, night after night, lister- 
ing to children at play. Like K. T. Keller, now president o 
Chrysler, Knudsen was a born mechanical genius. America 
afforded him unlimited scope for the exercise of his talents 
and rewarded him greatly. Big Bill more than repaid. 





IS THIS YOUR DESIRE? 


What is your main desire in life? If it is along thes 
lines, enunciated by my long-time friend, Tom Dreier, the 
ablest editor in America of company magazines, you are 00 
the right track: | 

“To awaken each morning with a smile brightening my 
face; to greet the day with reverence for the opportunities 
it contains; to approach my work with a clear mind; to hold 
ever before me, even in the doing of little things, the 
Ultimate Purpose towards which I am working; to meet 
men and women with laughter on my lips and love in my 
heart; to be gentle and kind and courteous through all the 
hours; to approach the night with the weariness that eve! 
woos sleep and the joy that comes from work well done 
this is how I desire to waste wisely my days.” 

That is not “wasting” days. Jay Cooke, who became a 
outstandingly wealthy banker, when he lost his entire for 
tune, observed to a friend: “All I have left is what I gave 
away.” Still is eternally true the Biblical injunction: “It i 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Any mortal who does not discover this before the end 
of his days misses out. 
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GET SET Now for lubrication serv- 
ice to keep in step with your new 
plants ... new equipment ... new 
machinery. Be ready to meet the 
tougher, more exacting require- 
ments of “higher output machin- 
ery,” faster-moving assembly lines, 
longer hour-for-hour performance of 
your operating equipment. 

Basic, intelligent planning now 
with the cooperation of lubrication 


WCE ANALYZE 


engineers thoroughly versed in 
modern production processes is 
sound profit insurance for the future. 

The Lubrication Engineers of 
Cities Service are adequately pre- 
pared to help you with these prob- 
lems. They know new techniques 
... new methods. They know how 
to chop lubrication costs ... increase 
efficiency. They know what proper 
types and grades of oils, greases, 


fuels and solvents will best meet 
your individual requirements. 

At absolutely no obligation to 
you, a Cities Service lubrication en- 
gineer will make a thorough, on-the- 
spot analysis of your lubrication re- 
quirements. His recommendations 
may substantially cut your opera- 
tion (and maintenance) costs. Write 
Cities Service Oil Company, Room 
111, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5. 


CITIES @) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Men of Achievement 
WALTER S. GIFFORD 








Head of the world’s largest business, Walter S. Gifford discharges a huge 
responsibility with the highest regard for the public interest 








by LAURENCE BELL 


WEN WALTER SHERMAN GIFFORD 
graduated from college he wrote letters 
applying for a job both to General Elec- 
tric and Western Electric, and then 
mailed them in the wrong envelopes. 
Despite this careless error, he was 
eventually offered a job by Western 
Electric, and Gifford has made few mis- 
takes since—none that could be attrib- 
uted to carelessness. 

In working his way to the top he 
has pursued a mathematically precise 
course, ever mindful of the gigantic re- 
sponsibility that accrues to him as head 
of the world’s largest business enter- 
prise, eminently efficiently operated, 
the Bell Telephone System. 

In a manner that is somewhat amaz- 
ing even to Gifford’s close friends, he 
has successfully fought against virtual- 
ly constant charges that his company 
is a wicked octopus, with a helpless 
citizenry defenseless in the grasp of 
monopolistic tentacles. Though his soft 
answers have not entirely turned away 
the wrath of the opposition, not a few 
of whom are frank enough to admit 
their desire for government and/or po- 
litical control of the Bell System, Gif- 
ford has defended his company’s po- 
sition with such calm and unshakable 
logic as to dull their weapons. 

“There are no skeletons in the closet 
to be exposed,” he asserted when the 
Federal Communications Commission 
began an investigation of the company 
some years ago. 

Though the probe was just about as 
openly antagonistic as any ever con- 
ducted in this country, the chairman of 
the FCC’s telephone division came to 
the reluctant admission that he be- 
lieved the Bell System gave the finest 
service in the world. 

The company’s position was summed 


up generally by Gifford 20 
years ago in addressing a 
convention of the National 
Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners: 

“The fact that the respon- 
sibility for such a large part 
of the telephone service of 
the country rests solely upon 
this company and its associ- 
ated companies also imposes 
on the management an un- 
usual obligation to the pub- 
lic to see to it that the service 
shall at all times be ade- 
quate, dependable and satis- 
factory to the user. 

“Obviously, the only sound 
policy that will meet these 
obligations is to continue to 
furnish the best possible tele- 
phone service at the lowest 
cost consistent with financial safety. 
Earnings must be sufficient to assure 
the best possible service at all times 
and to assure the continued financial 
integrity of the business. . . . Earnings 
in excess of these requirements must 
either be spent for the enlargement and 
improvement of the service furnished 
or the rates charged for service must 
be reduced. This is the fundamental 
policy in the management.” 

Although Gifford believes firmly that 
his company is a necessary monopoly, 
which could not perform its functions 
with anywhere near its present effli- 
ciency were it broken up, he has been 
constantly aware of the fact that this 
efficiency must be maintained. 

He regards the public’s complaints as 
a manifestation of human nature—an 
expression of the Freedom to Gripe— 
but nonetheless investigates every 
criticism that comes to his attention. 
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For many years, in fact, Gifford, 
whose New York residential address is 
listed in the telephone directory even 
as yours and mine, was accustomed to 
getting complaints at first-hand from 
people who would call him up—some- 
times at unorthodox hours. Only when 
the calls became so numerous that it 
was taking up much of his free time 
did Gifford give up his practice of tak- 
ing and replying to the criticisms, with 
all the polite forbearance of one of his 
company’s supervisors. Nowadays, 4 
servant just as tactfully persuades the 
callers to state their grievances to the 
proper officials, during business hours. 

The job Gifford got with Westem 
Electric was in the Chicago factory, 
and paid him $10 a week. He was 
then 20 years old. He had decided 
while at Harvard that he might be 
come an engineer, and one Summer 
took a course in shop work with that 
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idea in mind. He abandoned this am- 
bition before graduating, in 1904. But 
hearing that General and Western were 
hiring college graduates, wrote the 
aforesaid letters. 

Gifford’s father, a Salem, Mass., Yan- 
kee who viewed corporations with a 


| mixture of distrust and contempt, was 


dead set against his son’s taking the - 
in Chicago. He wanted young Walter 
to stay in New England, and look for 
a job in Salem or Boston. He eventual- 


il yielded, however, and even staked 


——_ 


~ 


the youngster to an outfit of clothing, 
a railroad ticket, and $50 to be used 
in an emergency. 

Arriving in Chicago, Gifford was 
somewhat surprised to learn that West- 
em Electric was not in the general elec- 
trical equipment business, but devoted 
itself almost entirely to making tele- 
phonic equipment for the Bell System. 
His job was that of clerk, his duties 
the computing of piece-work payrolls. 
His immediate superior was Charles E. 
Mitchell, then a very minor executive 
of the company. 

Gifford found the work monotonous, 


and so did his fellow clerks, with one 
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exception. This employee had a system 
of making the calculations in his head, 
but he refused steadfastly to divulge 
it to his coHeagues. Gifford determined 
to figure out what the system was—and 
after some weeks, succeeded. Instead 
of keeping it secret, however, he let 
the aye in on it, and asa = 
in rtment was eded u 
ah og vn 4 
In appreciation, the compan raised 
Gifford’s pay to $15 a week sow offered 
him the job of managing the Omaha 


_ warehouse. He accepted, but came 


down with the grippe before he could 
make the move. He went home to Salem 
to recuperate and commiserate with 
himself—the company had sent another 
man to Omaha, and Gifford felt he had 
lost all chance of advancement. The 


| Senior Gifford finally snapped him out 











_ of these doldrums with a tart lecture, 


which wound up something like this: 
‘This grippe isn’t killing you, you 
know. It would be a good thing if you 
would realize that the world hasn’t any 
—— a sick man. My advice is: get 
well.” 


Gifford returned to Chicago, and al- 


| most immediately figured out another 


improvement for his department—and 
was given another raise, to $18 a week. 
He gained two promotions in his first 
two years with the company, and shortly 
after his twenty-first birthday was made 
assistant treasurer and secretary, at $34 
a week, . 

This success naturally made him feel 
a bit cocky, but his ego was quickly 
deflated by his taciturn father, who was 
not impressed. “Any damn fool can 
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make a success in a corporation,” he 
wrote in reply to Gifford’s exuberant an- 
nouncement of his promotion. 
Nevertheless, Gifford set about to 
learn all he could about the company’s 
operations, and applied himself so as- 
siduously to this job that he often for- 
got to punch the time clock—he had 


developed the habit of coming to work ' 


before the office day began. 

Called on the carpet for this, Gifford 
offered his resignation then and there. 

The manager mulled over the situa- 
tion for a minute, then said: “To hell 
with it. Go on about your work. You're 
doing all right.” 

Company executives had already de- 
cided that Gifford was a highly prom- 
ising young man, a fact that had 
escaped the notice of his instructors 
and classmates at Harvard. He snooped 
about the plant early and late, studying 








ELECTED ONE of the country’s 50 
Foremost Business Leaders in a 
nationwide poll, Walter Gifford 
received the following citation 
from Forses Magazine: 


Walter S. Gifford, President, 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Directing genius of the world’s 
largest enterprise—largest in the 
number of its individual share- 
holders and of its individual trans- 
actions; commander-in-chief of a 
great army of workers providing 
a telephone service incomparably 
the best in the world. A mighty 

in two world wars. Cease- 
lessly active in the public interest 
and in a multiplicity of good 
works. 








this procedure and that. Also, he de- 
vised any number of plans for cutting 
operating costs or improving techniques. 
He had reduced most of his findings to 
statistical charts, so that when the head 
of the New York office heard of Gif- 
ford’s efficiency he had him transferred 
there, at a still higher salary. 

Before long, he came to the atten- 
tion of the eon Theodore Vail, then 
AT&T president, and as such also head 
man of Western Electric and the Bell 
Telephone System. The telephone com- 
pany was booming—with the country’s 
recovery from the panic of 1907, every- 
body wanted a rt ae Vail gave Gif- 
ford a staff and set him to work com- 
piling statistics on the whole industry. 

Although he advanced rapidly in the 
next four years, he kept worrying about 
his father’s remark concerning damn 
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fools and corporations, wondering if 
perhaps the old man weren't right. 

He became seized with the urge to 
strike out on his own, and when the 
chance came, in 1911, he took it. 

An Arizona copper mine owner be- 
came impressed by a report Gifford had 
prepared on his company, when Vail 
was figuring on buying it, and offered 
him the job of reorganizing it. 

Gifford resigned, went to Arizona, 
and spent six months convincing him- 
self the mine could not be put in the 
black, by him or anybody else. He re- 
turned to New York. 

Vail sent for him at once, offering him 
the job of chief statistician at a $7,000- 
a-year salary. He was given more and 
more responsibility, Vail having as- 
signed to him most of the job of setting 
up a workable employee relations plan. 
One of his assignments was to make a 
cost study which resulted in the com- 
pany’s pension plan, which since has 
grown into the largest private pension 
fund on record. He also worked out a 
plan by which employees could buy 
stock in the company, an offer none 
has ever regretted. 

When World War I broke out he 
joined the civilian military training 
school at Plattsburg, New York. But 
when the nation’s industrialists became 
worried about our lack of preparedness, 
and prevailed upon President Wilson 
to have a survey made of the nation’s 
war production potential, Gifford was 
asked to direet it. This he did in his 
: aa time, devoting his afternoons to 

e job for two months. This job en- 
tailed co-ordinating the findings of 30,- 
000 engineers into an indexed report 
covering 27,000 plants. 

President Wilson was so impressed by 
the report that when the Council of 
National Defense was set up, Gifford 
was selected to organize it and the Ad- 
visory Committee of prominent civilians 
that worked with the Council. 

He was then just 30. 

"When the war was nearing its end 
Gifford was sent to Europe to help to 
organize the Interallied Munitions 
Council. When it was over, he returned 
to AT&T as comptroller. By 1920 he 
was vice-president in charge of finance, 
two years later he was a director, then 
executive vice-president. 

In 1925, when he was 40 years old, 
he became president. 

One of his chief satisfactions at this 
time was that his father was at last 
impressed, and even sought his advice 
on a matter of business. 

In the 23 years since Gifford became 
head of AT&T and the Bell Telephone 
System, growth has been far greater 
than the wildest optimist could have 
predicted. Improvements that were con- 


(ConTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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GE Keeps Them Happy. 
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General Electric’s trail-blazing formula for ferreting out the how and why 


of employee problems carries a valuable lesson for all industry 
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by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


THE LABOR RELATIONS field has a very 
unorthodox man in its midst: a mere 
rookie who’s been in his job for less 
than a year, although he has chalked up 
an enviable 30-year record as an exec- 
utive. And unless he’s read out of the 
labor relations fraternity by the long- 
hairs of the old school, who still be- 
lieve that it’s undignified for business 
men to talk long and loud about the 
things they believe in, L. R. Boulware, 
vice-president in charge of employee 
relations at General Electric, is likely to 
do the cause of labor-management rela- 
tions plenty of good. 

Boulware is no panty-waist apologist. 
A couple of months ago he stood up 
before a meeting of the American Man- 
agement Association and caused some 
collective eyebrow-lifting by confessing 
that many GE workers were “more or 
less dissatisfied with their jobs.” 

“And there’s plenty of evidence,” he 
added, “that they have been dissatisfied 
for a long, long time.” 

To find out “Why” and “What to do 
about it” is the reason Boulware was 
literally catapulted from a job as watch- 
dog over GE’s far-flung investments in 
manufacturing affiliates into the em- 
ployee relations hot-seat. He started on 
his project last year, and although it’s 
too early to appraise concrete results, 
his approach is so fresh and so novel 
that even the most skeptical of his col- 
leagues in the business are sitting up 
and taking notice. 

A sales technician of the first water, 
Boulware set out to market jobs and 
ideas in the same manner that the com- 
pany merchandises its products. 

“We've made a great success of sup- 
plying products that satisfy our cus- 
tomers,” he says. “How did we do it? 
Did we gather a lot of our smartest 
people in a conference room in a gilded 
skyscraper and there decide what the 
people ought to have? We did not. 
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We don’t come that smart. We got 
down out of our skyscrapers and off 
our high horses and got good and hum- 
ble and started seeing our customers, 
learning from them what they liked 
and disliked about our products, what 
they liked and disliked about our com- 
petitor’s material, what they would 
really like in a product and what they 
thought was a reasonable price. 

“There’s no reason why we couldn't 
apply the same techniques to workers’ 
jobs. Frankly, we in GE management 
got off our high horses, out of our ivory 
towers and went right down to the 
workers in the plant. We found out 
what the GE employee wants in his 
job and in what ways he feels his job 
falls short. We have diagnosed his likes 
and dislikes, tried to find out what he 
understands or doesn’t understand, not 
only about his own job and company, 
but about economics, politics, housing, 
unions, profits and prices. We used 
every market research device we knew 
of. We did personal interviews, we 
wrote letters, we stopped men and 
women on the street and asked them 
questions, we had foremen conferences, 
we quizzed our supervision. 

“And what did we find? Plenty. We 
found that GE employees (and workers 
generally) want a package job which 
contains nine basic ingredients. Boiled 
down to their essentials, they include: 
(1) good pay; (2) good working con- 
ditions; (3) good bosses; (4) steady 
work; (5) a chance to get ahead; (6) 
to be treated with respect; (7) to get 
the facts on what’s going on in the 
company; (8) to be doing something 
worthwhile; (9) to have other reasons 
for liking their jobs, such as finding 
them interesting and deeply satisfying. 
That’s the packaged product, and for 
this the employee would be willing to 
pay a reasonable price.” 

That price is: (1) the use of his full 
skill; (2) the use of conscientious care 


in all phases of his work, including im- 
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proving of quality, the avoidance of 
spoilage and the elimination of waste 
of time, materials and effort; (3) the ‘ 
putting forth of a full day’s effort; (4) 
attendance at the job promptly, regu- 
larly and agreeably. 

Once Boulware knew what kind of 
“product” (job) GE employees wanted 
and what price they would be willing| 
to pay, the next task was to get “sales. 
men” who would handle the contacts 
between “customer” (employee) and 
the company. Here he decided that 
the foremen in the company’s 126 
plants were the ideal men for such an 
undertaking. It became their job to find 
out where the “product” (the nine 
elements) did not meet specifications, 
and then to direct the correction o| 
each situation. 

Often, employee complaints about 
certain situations in a department are 
the result of misinformation or lack of 
information. For example, a worker may 
“beef” that other companies in the | 
area are paying more for the same job. | 
It happens that GE policy is to pay 
what’s right—all things considered-as 
determined by what other businesses in 
the area pay for similar tasks. The com- 
pany makes periodic surveys of wages 
and jobs in each of the areas where it) 
has plants. The worker may not know 
that. Under the Boulware plan, it’s the 
foreman’s job to get the facts and pre 
sent them to the employee in clear-cu! 
fashion. 

Where does the supervisor get the 
facts he needs to clarify this or tht 
point to the worker? Two sources: 
First, from higher-ups who, under Bou! 
ware’s direction, are never to be tw 
busy to help supervision with facts an! 
figures. Second, Boulware has devise 
a “Supervisor’s Guide,” a 119-pag? 
manual which is chock-full of inform 
tion on company policies. The manuél 
is so arranged as to anticipate likel 
questions from workers. The answét 
furnished the foremen are frank, hones 
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§ and to the point. The one thing Boul- 

» ware does NOT want a foreman to do 

’ is to “whitewash” the company. Where 
’ he finds a real cause for dissatisfaction— 
" be it lack of opportunity to advance or 
some inadequate working condition— 
it’s his job to report these to the higher 
echelons and not let up until the condi- 
tions are corrected. 

Another phase of the Boulware plan 
is to try to correct the whole bundle of 
incorrect economic ideas which a large 
number of employees hold—simple task! 
Boulware tackled this project with typi- 
cal drama and gusto. He started circu- 
lating a series of messages to employees 
dealing with anything and everything 
that was on their minds. When workers 
buzzed with all kinds of stories about 
high company profits, he circularized 
ce of i] the 197,000 workers with a message: 
Waste “How Big Are GE Profits?’ When the 
) the company started negotiating contract 
(4) modifications with one of the large 
reg: unions, this union tried to instigate talk 
s that GE had deliberately set out to 
ind of break the union. 
vanted “All right,” said Boulware, “let’s talk 
willing | about unions,” and out came a frank 
sales} statement entitled “How Does GE Feel 
mtacts> About Unions?” 

) and Again he pulled no punches. He 
1 that pointed out that if the company was 
; 126) ‘really interested in “busting” unions, it 
ich a0} had no better opportunity to do so 
to find than at present. The reason was that 
| nine} the union in question (United Electri- 
ations, ! eal Workers) had not filed the anti- 
ion O/ Communist affidavits and financial re- 
ports which the Taft-Hartley Act re- 
about quires before a union may use the fa- 
nt aft | cilities of the NLRB. But Boulware put 
ack of! it more politely: “The company could 
ermay| have recently cancelled certain con- 
n the | tracts and thus forced several unions in- 
1€ job. | tp embarrassing difficulties and consid- 
‘0 pay erable expense. This the company chose 
red—as not to do... .” 
ses All this is in line with Boulware’s 
e com: basic philosophy. “Perhaps the eventual 
wage hazard to our free system itself,” he 
here it says, “is that the great majority of us 
know business executives seem tongue-tied in 
t’s the} public on economic matters of vital in- 
id pre! terest to ourselves and our employees. 
eat-Ctl! We would not be silent in the face of 
any attack on our products by com- 
et the) mercial competition. But we business 
wr tha!\ men seem to have been reading the 
jurces:| “sales talks” of our ideological competi- 
r Boul! tors—the left-wingers and the collectiv- 
be 1) iststo the point where we are actually 
ts ant o the defensive about profits and 
levise!| other accomplishments, about which we 
9-pag'| should be proud. If we start saying in 
form) public what we say in our paneled 
manual offices, the public would get a whole 
likely} new light on a set of problems on 
insw~ which a great majority of people are 
hones} now confused.” 
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Banks Building Goodwill 
As Well As New Business 
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This is another in a series of articles factually reporting how 
corporations, unions, utilities, service industries, etc., actually 
meet the inquiries and real or imagined injuries of a mere 
member of the “public.” Much pap and piffle have been writ- 
ten on public relations. These reports show public relations 
as practiced, not preached. In every case the reporter has 
represented himself as an ordinary citizen with a typical ques- 
tion—or “gripe.” The treatment he receives factually represents 
“relations with the public” as practiced by those concerned. 
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DESPITE A CURRENT TREND TO cultivate customers through special checking 
accounts, easy-term personal loans, etc., many people have charged the bank- 
ing business with being flagrantly apathetic to the need for improving its 
relations with the public. To test the truth of these criticisms, a ForBEs reporter 
recently made personal calls on leading New York City banks, in each case 
sounding out the public relations attitudes of its officials by seek 1g either a 
loan or advice for a business venture which at best offered little chance of 
substantial success. 

The amount gequested was $9,000 ($5,000 capital was already on hand, 
the reporter stated). The purpose: to set up a small news service. The fol- 
lowing account of his treatment sheds new light on the public relations prac- 
tices of the banks approached. 

Directed by a Chase National Bank guard to the credit department, our 
reporter handed the credit man who greeted him a three-page outline of his 
scheme. After studying it carefully, the banker briefly explained the bank’s 
position on this type of loan. He doubted, he said, that the applicant was in 
a position to meet the requirements, but he would of course be glad to give 
him the necessary forms to fill out. However, it did seem like a good idea 
and he “hoped it would work out.” Meanwhile, he honestly thought that a 
partner or some extra outside capital would be the best solution. At the con- 
clusion of the interview, he handed the visitor his business card, along with 
several pamphlets explaining loan mechanics, and told him to “call in any 
time” if he needed more help. 

At the Irving Trust Co., a receptionist took the applicant in charge, gave 
him a short form to fill out and asked him to sit down and wait a minute. 
Soon afterwards, a somewhat harried appearing interviewer was glancing 
superficially at the outline. Though it stated how much money was required, 
when he put it down he asked how much of a loan was wanted. Upon hearing 
the amount, the man shook his head and explained, sympathetically, why he 
couldn't help. He ended the brief interview with a suggestion that a “well- 
heeled” friend be approached to help finance the scheme. Then, after a rapid- 
fire recapitulation, he picked up the phone to arrange an interview with one 
of the bank’s GI loan personnel. He was not in. 

Not yet discouraged, our reporter proceeded to the Bankers Trust Co. Here, 
on one side of the vast main lobby, a man who looked like a minor executive 
sat at a large desk marked “Information,” answering inquiries and giving direc- 
tions to strangers. In the consumer-credit department, an affable young man 
ungrudgingly pushed aside a pile of papers he was absorbed in, read the 
outline carefully, and said it looked like “a tough proposition.” After suggesting 
a co-signer or a backer of some sort, he picked up the outline again to see 
if some of the budgeted items couldn't be trimmed. (ConTINUED oN PacE 40) 
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...in Retail Flower Shops 








In return for a $2,000 investment, the florist business offers an opportunity 
both pleasant and profitable. Important: location, promotion, know-how 








by THE EDITORS 


THE LIVE-wIRE WHO likes flowers and 
people—and is willing to work hard— 
might do well to consider his town or 
neighborhood as a location for a florist 
business. Nearly everybody buys flowers 
occasionally, and many people regu- 
larly. As gifts, flowers are a tradition, 
and as funeral offerings a “must.” And 
birthdays, anniversaries and certain 
holidays call for flowers. 

Such a business can be started with 
around $2,000 cash, or even less, and 
can be made both profitable and 
pleasant. “There’s money to be made 
in flower selling,” a successful subur- 
ban New York florist told us, “but 
don’t think there’s nothing more to it 
than taking the order and putting it in 
an attractive package. There's a great 
deal of aS thst can be gained 
only from practical experience, and 
anybody who hasn’t had this will be 
wise to start small.” 

Location is all-important, as in most 
businesses catering greatly to the eve- 
ning trade. In the larger cities, florists 
do best in shopping centers, and near 
railway stations, hospitals and the 
better-class hotels. A corner spot is con- 
sidered most suitable, although small 
shops operating in the lobbies of hotels 


and office buildings are among the most. 


successful. If you intend to depend 
heavily on cash business, a location 
where there is heavy pedestrian traffic 
is advisable. 

Your biggest items of expense will 
be rent a equipment. Number One 
requisite is a refrigerator, which will 
cost, new, between $800 and $1,500. 
It can be paid for in installments. 
You'll also need a cash register, tables, 
vases, stands and window boxes for dis- 

lay, wrapping supplies such as paper, 
alba ibbons: labels and the like, and 
a quantity of wire goods for stiffening 
corsages and making floral arrange- 
ments and funeral pieces. All this can 
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be covered for about $200, as a rule. 

It's also a good idea to carry a small 
stock of ceramics (bowls, pots, etc.), 
and an assortment of s, soil en- 
richer, and even small garden tools. 

Before you open for business, it will 
be mandatory that you be able to name 
and identify flowers and plants in com- 
mercial demand. A good way to acquire 
background knowledge of the business, 
without working for an established 
florist, is by reading Telegraph Delivery 
Spirit, one of the two leading florist 
trade publications. A year’s subscription 
costs $10, and will be invaluable. Each 
issue contains a monthly list of retail 
market prices, tips on coming events 
and holidays, new marketing wrinkles, 
and so on. G 

Published by Telegraph Delivery 
Service, the magazine also features an 
up-to-date list of U. S. florists who co- 
operate in the wiring of flower orders, 
which constitute a laa part of the 
florist business. 

In addition to a subscription, you'd 
be wise to acquire several back issues 
—and study them thoroughly. 

To participate in the sale of flowers 
by wire, Telegraph Delivery Service 
sg the posting of a $50 bond, 


unless you have a sound credit rating. 


You'll find that becoming a member 
may mean additional business. 
You'll need help, of course. A woman 
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or girl assistant is perhaps best, because 
women naturally know more about 
flowers than men do. (In this connec- 
tion, the business is ideal for a man and ! 
wife.) As for deliveries, if you don't 
have a car, a bright, reliable youngster 
can handle most of them after school, 
on a fee basis. REsTR 
soaniing is an important, though in the 
not necessarily expensive item. An ad | ments, 
in the telephone directory is a must, } miscell 
and, if you can afford it, a small ad | the sec 
in your local papers will help business, | that e 
particularly when holidays are ap-| itiner 
proaching. Spend whatever you can | funds 
afford for advertising—it will pay off. | result, 
There are any number of pitfalls in | being 
the flower business, so you will do | pansio 
well to remember some cardinal rules; | creasit 
Above all, don’t overstock. It’s better | In 
to lose a sale to a person you cant 
persuade to accept a substitution than many 
to write off losses in spoilage. the d 
Be prompt with deliveries. Don't | vestor 
promise to fill an order unless you're | ficatio 
sure you can. If something goes amiss, | tional 
through no fault of your own, rectify ; SEC. 
it if possible. The resulting goodwill | In 
will more than pay for your loss. | for ct 
Select your wholesaler carefully. | ity m 
There are “gyps” in this business who | turbul 
will take Lae of your lack of | vario 
knowledge of prevailing prices. So keep | t0 cu 





posted on the market. ’ esting 
Potential profits, of course, will vary | Some 
with the seasons (the Summer months | regul: 
are bad for business, so watch your} Th 
: buying). Overhead, according to Tele- crash, 
graph Delivery Service statistics, will | ulity, 
run about 45%. If you expect to make = 
a net profit of 15%, your total mer- / “iting 
chandise cost must not’ exceed 40% of | when 
your sales volume. aoe 
By paying particular attention ‘0 | rpc 
overhead, and exercising economies | mp 
wherever possible, you should be able | colos 
to make a comfortable living. As in| In 
most new business ventures, Ceol and 
you should have a backlog of cash and | wher 
credit ample to see you through for the | Lure 
first few months. less 
Forbes | May 
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Investment Law Criticisms 


Recall Fabulous ’20s 








Security market regulations, under fire as too stringent, stem from the 


turbulent °20s, an era of frenzied finance and speculative excesses 








by HELEN SLADE 


RESTRICTIONS ON STOCK market trading 
in the form of high margin require- 
ments, restraints on short-selling, and 
miscellaneous red tape have so hog-tied 
the security markets in the past decade 
that expanding corporations are finding 
it increasingly difficult to obtain needed 
funds from the investing public. As a 
result, more and more companies are 
being forced to underwrite capital ex- 
pansion out of current profits, or by in- 
creasing their funded debt. 

In the April 15 Forses, Joseph 
Goodman, voicing similar views by 
many other financial experts, came to 
the defense of the down-trodden in- 
vestor and demanded repeal or modi- 
fication of several of the more objec- 
tionable regulations enforced by the 
SEC and the Federal Reserve Board. 

In the light of this growing demand 
for changes in the regulation of secur- 


'| ity markets, a backward ; aan at the 


turbulent ’20s—a period during which 
various excesses in securities trading led 
to current restrictions—becomes inter- 
esting. It’s significant, incidentally, that 
some of the conditions leading to these 
regulations no longer exist. 

The decade preceding the 1929 
crash, for example, was an age of cred- 
ulity, an era of speculation and almost 
unlimited credit. It was a period of ex- 
citing episodes and colorful characters, 
when everything was done on an im- 
mense scale. Already large industrial 
corporations took over other thriving 
companies, and big banks merged into 
colossal institutions. 

In the manipulation of corporations 
and shares no mechanisms existed 
whereby excesses might be restrained. 
Lured by visions of great profits, reck- 
less speculators—along with some dis- 
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criminating investors—indulged in wild 
buying orgies. Few concerned them- 
selves greatly over basic conditions, or 
examined critically company possibili- 
ties. They preferred to follow tips 
whose greatest merit lay in their sup- 
posed origins, and decisions were made 
on hearsay, faith, and hope. 

No regulations prevented substantial 
lending by brokers, and of course more 
stock could be bought if borrowed 
funds were added to personal capital. 
With credit for trading almost limitless, 
a drop of a few points forced brokers 
to “sell out” thinly-margined accounts 
in order to protect. their firms. Such 
selling intensified the severity of the 
break. 

The magnitude of borrowing had 
great influence on the market, but there 
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The N. Y. Stock Exchange during the hectic hours of the ’29 crash 





was no way of knowing its extent until 
early in 1926, when Governor Cris- 
singer of the Federal Reserve Board 
ordered weekly publication of brokers’ 
loans. When these figures came over 
the ticker, revealing the startling fact 
that virtually the entire country was 
participating in the lending, a shocked 
public hurriedly sold. For a long time 
thereafter brokers’ loans were watched 
closely. 

In the ’20s there were few a cnty 
oH BE. corporations to provide essen- 
tial information to the investing pub- 
lic. A major uproar was stirred up by 
William Z. Ripley, Harvard economics 
professor. He asserted that all persons 
who owned shares were entitled to a 
full and understandable statement from 
the corporations. In a 1926 article in 








the Atlantic Monthly Ripley named 
companies whose statements disclosed 
practically nothing. Some reports, he 
stated, have “elaborately decorated cov- 
ers, like paper on the wall,” but “col- 
ored pictures of factories, brightly 
lighted at night, tell no tales.” Many an 
investor suddenly realized that he knew 
nothing concerning the assets or liabili- 
ties of his companies. He sold—and 
prices tumbled. Wall Street resented 
the professor who had broken the 
market! 

There were times, when stock trad- 
ing took on aspects of open gambling, 
when the law stepped in. Huge stock 
dividends made faring headlines and 
held immeasurable appeal for men in- 
tent on finding fortunes in “The Street.” 
Some with scant funds and no credit 
found that reputable brokerage houses 
demanded more money than they could 
supply for opening an account. They 
drifted into “bucket shops,” where 
transactions were little more than bet- 
ting on the course of a stock. A break 
too severe for the resources of the 
“bucket shops,” which always “took 
the bets,” threw the largest of them in- 
to bankruptcy in 1922. Over 50 others 
also closed their doors. The Grand 
Jury laid bare their iniquities and they 
vanished from existence. 

Unlike today, corporations of the ’20s 
tended to expand beyond all reason. It 
was so easy to sell new issues of securi- 
ties. However, most of the great cor- 
poration builders had honest creative 
intent, and left monuments to their 
abilities, despite the subsequent de- 
bacle. 

The “Fisher boys” developed lands 
and enterprises, and what they erected 
became an integral part of General Mo- 
tors. The van Sweringens, Oris Paxton, 
and Mantis James began their business 
lives as real estate agents. Enticed by 
the railroads, they strove by expert 
merging to leave a system and repu- 
tation which would outshine any of 
Commodore Vanderbilt's achievements. 
Without having put more than a pro- 
portionately negligible sum into their 
ventures, they attracted tremendous 
backing and founded great holding 
companies. But continued pyramiding 
eventually resulted in their collapse. 

Samuel Insull, another. foreseeing ad- 
vocate of developing new types of en- 
terprises, finally lost all. He died, re- 
viled and neglected, in a Paris subway, 
after having built an organization des- 
tined to be a model for many a future 
utility corporation. Yet its violent dis- 
solution brought disillusionment to 
thousands, 

Insull’s weakness came from an in- 
ordinate desire to expand. He hoped for 
great things for his corporations, all of 


which was to be shared by small con- 


sumers. Myriads of investors put their 
savings in any enterprise sponsored by 
the “Wizard of Chicago.” Crowds 
hailed him whenever he spoke publicly 
on the benefits accruing from participa- 
tion, and on the betterment of man- 
kind. His gifts enriched Chicago, and 
his companies stood in sublime gran- 
deur, a wonder of the world. Then, in 
August, 1929, his Mid-West Utilities 
Co., with its 100 subsidiaries and fabu- 
lous book value, burst asunder and sank 
33 points in one day. 

Not all of the great attempts suf- 
fered so tragic a fate. Several of to- 
day’s giants reached their present em- 
inence during that hectic decade. Cor- 
porations like General Motors, Radio 
Corp. of America, International Nickel 
and many others were built up through 
sound management, and wisely used 
the funds so freely invested in their 
companies by the eager American pub- 
lic. Built on solid rock, they success- 
fully withstood the tempest which 
ended that fantastic era. 

The boom, born of over-confidence 


and fed by over-expansion, colla 
overnight in 1929. Many who haji 
thought themselves skilled in stock ma. | 
ket technique found themselves dest. | 
tute or left with a fraction of their! 
former capital, With funds and self.’ 
confidence gone, they looked for some” 
kind of government regulation to pre. | 
vent a recurrence of the catastrophe. 

But in the legislators’ zeal to forestal 
another debacle, some legislation was 
enacted which resulted in such stagna- 
tion of securities markets that it took 
world war to get us back to boom con. 
ditions. To many thoughtful observes 
it now appears that many security regu- 
lations are so stringent that they may 
well do more long-run damage to ow 
economy than some of the spectacular | 
evils they sought to eliminate. One 
thing is certain: It is imperative that 
we encourage a eed flow of “ven- 
ture capital.” While it would be unwise / 
to return to the conditions of the ’20s, 
a judicious easing of some of these re 
strictions would be at least one solv. 
tion to this pressing problem. 


On the Bookshelf } 


Facts ON FiceE YEARBOOK, 1947; Per- 
son’s Index of World Events, Volume 
VIL. Edited by R. L. Lapica (Person’s 
Index, Facts on File, Inc., 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 539 pp., price 
$20). 

A handy time-saver for the hard- 
pressed business man who wants to find 
out who said what and when without 
consigning his secretary to a dusty hunt 
through old newspaper files, this vol- 
ume also will undoubtedly be consid- 
ered a “must” for most libraries, re- 
search offices and newsrooms. 

The Yearbook contains the 52 weekly 
Facts on File news “digests,” plus a 
very complete cumulative index and 
10 special articles by authorities sum- 
ming up the year’s development in 
various fields. 

Each digest is an eight-page conden- 
sation of the news of its week. Detail 
and background are held to a minmum. 
The close-cropped items often are little 
more than expanded headlines, but 
they do contain the essential informa- 
tion in capsule form. 

Happenings of the week are grouped 
into eight major departments: World, 
National and Foreign Affairs; Latin 
America; Finance and Economics; Arts 
and Science; Education and Religion; 
Sports. Briefer sections include Obitu- 
aries, Miscellaneous, and Names in the 
News. . 

Typical of this bare-boned journalism 
is the following item in a December 
bulletin: “(Dec. 22) Lt. Col. J. H. 
Michaelis, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
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hower’s military aide, says in a letter 
to the Natl. Council for Prevention of 
War that ‘Gen. Eisenhower has asked 
me to tell you that he is not a candidate 
for political office (and) has absolutely 
no political ambitions or intentions. 
(See p. 402B.)” 

Not all the items are as brief as / 
this, however. In the same issue almost 
three-quarters of a page is devoted to | 
Henry Wallace’s announcement that he 
is a candidate for President. This article 
contains a summary of his initial cam- 
paign speech, a thumbnail sketch of 
Wallace himself, and some of the com- 
ments his action provoked. 

Excellent as the book is, it has in 
common with other books of its type 
one basic defect, arising from the diff- | 
culty in evaluating the long-run im- | 
portance of events as they occur. In a | 








digest, some events have to be omitted. { 


The editors of Facts on File try to 
counteract this flaw with special sum- 
mary articles by such men as William 
L. Shirer and H. V. Kaltenborn on 
world affairs, J. Anton de Haas on ec 
nomics, and various other eminent men 


in the fields of politics, labor, Latin 


America, literature, science, Hollywood, 
and sports. 

These men, benefitting from a years 
perspective, try to bring the scattered 
facts into focus, but are unable to fil 
any omissions which have already 0c 
curred in the body of the work. Editor 
Lapica, however, has succeeded in 
making embarrassing omissions 9 
scarce as to be almost unnoticeable. 
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Forbes Maps of 


Business Conditions 


These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 
calculated for the separate areas. 
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THIS ISSUE'S MAPS are among the best in 
the past year. Thirty-two of the economic 
areas show advancing business over the 
past month, while only five show a drop 
in activity. Only two of the areas which 
were shown as advancing on May 1 have 
fallen off, and all five poorer areas are new 
to the map this time. The good areas are 
clustered along the Eastern Seaboard, the 
Canadian “v8, and the Southwest; the 
five poor areas are widely scattered. A key 
question posed by this issue of the —_ 
is whether or not the country will be able 
to hold this advance for the next several 
months. 

The 10 cities showing the greatest ad- 
vances in activity over this period in 1947 
include five hold-overs, with Houston 
showing up for the twelfth straight time, 
Tulsa for the fifth. Among the most wel- 
come newcomers is New York City, with 
business 12% ahead of last year. 

The zone indicators, showing the gen- 
eral level of activity in broad areas, are 
for the most part well above the levels of 
both one month and two weeks ago. Only 
in New England and the Midwest is total 
activity lower. These two areas are also 
the only ones in which business is not at 
least 6% ahead of this same time in 1947. 
The highest advances over 1947 are in the 
Middle Atlantic and South Central areas 
(over 10%). The Middle Atlantic region 
also shows the highest advance over the 
past month, with the index jumping 9%. 
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N E W I 


D E A S 


...in Lamps, Welding, Plastics, 
Roofing, Kitchen Appliances 


ROOF EVOLUTION 


Drastic reduction in time and labor 
costs is effected by a radically different 
method of fastening corrugated sheet 
metal roofing. A stud welding gun is 
used to end-weld rivet-studs to steel 
purlins, the supporting beams. Then the 
corrugated roofing is laid in place and 
driven over the studs. These in turn are 
upset and rounded off to form a wea- 
ther-tight job. This procedure eliminates 
the need for interior scaffolding and 
ngging. 

(Nelson Stud Welding Corp., Toledo 
Ave. & E. 28 St., Lorain, Ohio) 


PLASTIC PROGRESS 


Versalite, a tough, lightweight thermo- 
plastic that’s easy to form into com- 
pound shapes is expected to provide 
greater opportunity for elaborate de- 
sign in the plastics field without ex- 
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<&= YOURS TODAY 


IN THIS 32 PAGE NEW 
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Compiled from the 
very latest official 
sources, this new 
32-page booklet clearly explains to 
manufacturers, jobbers and dealers, 
large and small, how Federal, State and 
Municipal governments buy—what 
goods and services they buy—Aow to 
make contacts— how to place bids and 
win sales. Get your copy NOW, then 
keep posted on various governments’ 
actual invitations to bid on specific 
items every day in The Journal of 
Commerce. Your copy will be sent free 
with a trial subscription to The Journal 
of Commerce. The next 78 issues for 
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pensive tooling or finishing operations. 
It has high impact strength, low water 
absorption and excellent insulating 
properties, is non-corrosive and stable 
under atmospheric conditions. More- 
over, it will not chip or warp, is high- 
ly resistant to gasoline, oils and most 
commercial cleaners. Already used in 
dry and frozen food shipping contain- 
ers and in home and commercial freez- 
ers, future applications planned include 
luggage, radio cases, component parts 
for boats, autos, busses, planes and 
trains. 


(U. S. Rubber Co., Rockefeller Cen 
ter, New York, N. Y.) 


“LITTLE DRIP” 


Fresh, piping hot coffee brewed to 
your taste is the treat afforded by this 
clever individual coffee-maker featuring 





speed (3% minutes), simplicity and 

economy. There’s no pot to wash, for 

cup and pot are one, and as pouring is 

| eliminated there’s no loss of flavor or 

| aroma ‘twixt pot and cup. 

| (George S. Thompson Corp., South 
Pasadena, Calif.) 


UTILITY LAMP 


Better vision is provided by a port- 
able light that’s sturdy enough to with- 
stand hard usage, is adaptable to a va- 
riety of work, and is adjustable to a 
wide range of positions. The unit en- 
ables the user to spot the light exactly 


| where it’s most useful, whether under 


an automobile chassis, room ceiling, in- 
side a machine under repair or on a 
night construction jw Safety feature: 
The base and standard remain upright 
if jostled, return to position even when 
tipped to a 45-degree angle. Moreover, 
with an infra-red lamp replacing the 
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ane 


usual light bulb, this fixture is particy 
larly useful in automotive body paix! Now 
shops or wherever quick drying is nm! 
quired. H 

(Pompton Manufacturing Co., Pomp| 
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ton Plains, N. J.) 





VERSATILE WELDER | 


Lightweight, portable, this selfop. 
erating spot-welder is an essential to 


for industrial plants as well as sheg| 428 Su 
metal and truck and body repair shop: VE 
Designed for quick welding jobs in| 








=—— 


hard-to-get-to places, it’s also a time | 
saver on outside repair jobs which cant 
be carried into the shop. Performance: 
welds up to a combined thickness of an 
eighth of an inch. 


(Greyhound A.C. Arc Welder Corp, 
605 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y.) 





IN THE BAG 


This trim-looking, balanced-position 
mailbag holder is adjustable in height 
from 36” to 40”, fits any size mailbag 
A free-swinging bracket holds the bag 
open at a convenient angle so that mail 
can be tossed, thrown or dropped in. ) 
There are no springs, nothing to get | 
out of order. Unit occupies only 184” 
x 18%” of floor space. May be moved | 
easily, even when bag is full. 

(Commercial Controls Corp., 64 
Culver Rd., Rochester 2, N. Y.) 
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Economist and Partner, Marcus & Co., Members of New York Stock Exchange 
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VERY phase, every procedure, every successful trading technique, as well as many 
pitfalls, are explained simply and lucidly through clear-cut text and easy-to-follow 
charts. Investors who don’t “know it all’”’ can use this practical manual to avoid costly ° 


mistakes and increase profits. 


Here at last is a practical working tool for judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, for selecting most promising industries and soundest companies, for de- 
teeting the basic trend of the market and for spotting major market tops and major 


market bottoms. 


- Use it with confidence—with profit. It should prove one of the soundest investments 
you ever made. Price $5 in U. S., Canada and Foreign, $6. Publication: early June, 1948. 
To get your copy on publication—fill in and return coupon below. Money back if not 


satisfied. 
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(Brown Brothers photo of the Wright Brothers’ | 


first flight. Kittyhawk, N. C., December, 1%3.) { 


Nothing ventured... no¢hing gained! 


No one guaranteed the Wright 
Brothers that their “box kite” 
airplane would fly... but it did! 
No one could be certain that the 
years of planning, the hopes and 
dreams, the effort, the hard- 
earned dollars would pay off in 
achievement... but they did! 


Once again, man’s willingness 


to venture had paved the way: 


for progress. 


In a free land such as ours 
everyone plays a part in one 
venture or another. Some 
contribute ideas—men like the 
Wrights; Edison, Bell, Steinmetz, 
De Forest. Some carry out ideas— 
the managers and workers. Some 


provide the necessary money 
for tools, factories, raw materials 
and wages—the investors. 


Of all these, the role of the 
investor is least known, least 
understood. The individual who 
sets aside part of his income for 
investment in industry is but 
one of millions of similar risk- 
takers, scattered through all 
walks of life, unorganized and 
unrecognized. Yet, without the 
venture dollars provided by 
these thrifty citizens, the nation’s 
production of goods could not in- 
crease, its standard of living 
could not rise. 


The New York Stock Exchange, 
28 


as the nation’s principal market 


place for investors, believes | 


there is urgent need for a govern- 
mental policy—particularly a 


tax policy—that gives every indi: | 


vidual an opportunity to save, 
and an incentive to put his sur- 
plus dollars to work for the bene 
fit of all our people. 
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Fight Further Inflation! 


ECONOMIC HISTORY IS repeating—with, of course, vari- 
ations—what happened after World War I. To an 
extraordinary extent. 

This has been brought home to me by Harvey 
Firestone, studious head of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. “I have had,” he said, “a survey 
made of headlines appearing in the New York Times 
in May, 1920. Here are some of them. As you will 
note, they are very largely a replica of what is now 


appearing in our newspapers day by day.” 
Samples of May, 1920, headlines: 


Bankers Meet and Demand Government Do Some- 
thing As To Prices. Must Stop Inflation. 


Some Resistance Now In Consumer Buying. 
Fur Prices Weaker. 

Dollar Only Half Of Before The War. 

How Inflation Touches Every Pocket Book. 


Urge Only Residential Building In Order To Aid 
Housing Shortage. 


New York City Living Costs Double 1914. 
The World Needs U. S. Production. 
Face Oil Shortage. 


Big Rise In Railroad Rates. 
New Price Increase. 


Colleges Turn Away Pupils. Twice As Many Appli- 
cations As Can Be Handled. 


Economic Chaos In Europe. 


Mark-Down By Chicago Store Brings Crowds Of 
Buyers. Eager Consumers When Prices Are Right. 


High Prices A Primary Subject Of Conversation. 

Big Interests Fight Union Domination. 

Steel Consumers Short Of Supplies. 

America’s Help To Europe Greatest. 

Food Prices Mount. 

Slowdown Of Steel Deliveries Cause Of Strikes. 

Corn, Oats, Rye And Cotton Soar Though Exports 
Shrink. 

Dwelling Values Continue To Rise. 


Invisible Demands For Goods In Short Supply For 
Next Two Years Cannot Be Under-Estimated. 


Butter And Eggs Record Highest. 
Cement Shortage. 


Dealers Believe Soft Goods Prices Have Reached 
Peak. Public Refuses To Meet Further Advances. 


FIGHT INFLATION! 


Further inflation should be fought most strenuously, 
consistently. 

Another round of wage increases—of 30 cents an 
hour, as demanded by major unions—would be de- 
plorable, provocative of catastrophe. 

Infinitely preferable would be widespread follow- 
ing of the example of certain leading corporations 
which have reduced prices. 

Highly organized wage earners are already enjoy- 
ing better pay than many, many millions of unor- 
ganized employees, are garnering incomes generously 
greater than white-collar workers, dependents upon 
income from investments, etc. 

Retail prices, by and large, are quite high enough. 
Indeed, consumer resistance is already spreading. 
Myriads of families simply are not earning enough 
to pay current prices for many of the things they 
want, need. A third nationwide skyrocketing of union 
wages would inevitably hurt demand, would incite 
business recession and unemployment. 

So determined, however, are certain labor leaders 
to force further wage increases that serious strikes 
may erupt, even though many workers would natural- 
ly prefer to avoid further periods of strike-bred 
idleness. 

Personally, I am hopeful that commonsense will 
prevail in most of the situations which look at this 
moment critical. 


THE BIG DAY AHEAD 


The biggest day on America’s 1948 calendar is 
November 2. 

November 3 will unquestionably bring vital de- 
velopments. Either pronounced optimism or pro- 
nounced pessimism will be registered, depending, of 
course, upon the election result. 

I cannot but have reservations in accepting the 
emphatic prophecy of many business men that there 
will be a Republican landslide. 

More and more it looks as if Henry A. Wallace 
will attract quite a large number of votes. 

If this occurs, it will inure to the defeat of Presi- 
dent Truman. 

But politics always embodies uncertainties. 

My attitude regarding employment, prosperity, the 
stock market, our whole economic outlook, will be 
determined by the election result. 








Investing 
is no 
parlor game! 





Today, no investor can afford to 


take a “hit-or-miss” attitude 
toward his investments. In addi- 
tion to keeping abreast of the 
market day by day, you, as an in- 
vestor, need a broad over-all per- 
spective on the outlook for secu- 
rities. The Security and Industry 
Survey is carefully designed to 
meet just that need. 

You'll find its 48 pages contain 
pertinent facts about 33 industries 
and over 300 
companies. 
Added value: 
The exclusive 
Merrill Lynch 
Price - Ratio 
Chart for each 
industry, show- 
ing at a glance 
how securities in individual fields 
compare with the market as a 
whole. 

More than that, the S & I Survey 
tells you how to form your invest- 
ment policy and gives you selec- 
tions of securities to meet individ- 
ual investment objectives. 

You won’t want to be without 
this valuable study. It will prove 
of genuine assistance now and in 
the future in “pin-pointing” your 
investments. Why not send for 
your copy today? No charge. Just 
address: 

Department T-4 


MErRILL LYNCH, 
PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 95 Cities 
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Stock Trading f 





by JOSEPH MINDELL 


GUIDE POSTS TO WALL STREET 


Psychological Background | 


IN HIS FIRST STAGE Of stock trading ex- 
perience the amateur buys stocks when 
the most voluble people around him are 
bullish and optimistic, and he sells 
stocks when they become pessimistic 
and bearish. These emotional attitudes, 
when forcefully expressed, are very con- 
tagious. It takes courage, independence 
and experience for one to resist them. 

After a few disappointments from 
following this procedure, the amateur 
may arrive at a second stage of wis- 
dom, when, with a new cynicism, he 
believes that he should sell when most 
people are optimistic and buy when 
they are pessimistic. 

This course of action works out bet- 
ter, but still has its flaws, often costly 


- ones. 


Let us see if we can come to closer 
grips with the psychological component 
of the business cycle and the stock mar- 
ket equation—to see if we can isolate it 
and put it to some effective use. Let 
us see if we can formulate a more fruit- 
ful principle than that of merely follow- 
ing the herd or bucking it. 

First of all, it is difficult to gauge the 
predominant psychological attitudes of 
investors and business men at any time. 
We have the opportunity to observe 
first-hand the attitudes of only a small 
number of people. And, even among 
these people, what they say may not 
fully represent the way they feel. 

For example, business officials must 
usually talk bullishly. If they don’t, they 
risk destroying the drive of their own 
salesmen. They talk prosperity as part 
of their general campaign of inducing 
customers to buy. However, if things 
begin to turn sour, they talk optimis- 
tically, but start slowing down in their 
own purchases. The new order indices 
must be watched side by side with the 
public utterances of business officials. 

Divergences here may constitute im- 
portant warnings. 

This points up the general need for 
weve | these psychological attitudes 
against the background of our sensitive 
business measurements. 

There is a characteristic overlapping 
of emotional attitudes at different 
phases of the cycle. Optimism persists 
for some time after a downturn in in- 
dustrial activity is well established. 
Therefore, sentiment alone is no cer- 


30 


tain index to important turning-points, 

Let us take the reverse side of the | 
medal. Is it bullish if business men are 
pessimistic? To state it another way: |s ' 
widespread pessimism a sure indication | 
of a bottom? 

Again, that depends upon the condi. | 
tions of our important indices. 

If a severe decline has already oc. | 
curred in business and then business | 
men become pessimistic, this is a favor. | 
able sign. However, if inventories and 
loans have risen to high levels, and 
sales start slowing down, and _ then 
business men become fearful, that is | 
not a favorable sign. 

Most business judgments are based 
upon data which from their very na- | 
ture can never be precisely measured, | 
but which must be estimated approxi- 
mately. In consequence, the business 
man deals not with precise certainties 
in the data upon which his judgments 
are based, but with probabilities in- 
volving varying degrees of error. 

Around the vaguer fringes of his 
data, his psychological attitudes at any 
one time can play an important role in 
framing his immediate decisions. Hope- 
fulness or fearfulness alone may push 
the decision over the line one way o 
the other. And of course these decisions 


| 





in turn play their et in the business 


man’s policies on buying, pricing, in- | 
ventories, employment, and capital ex- | 
penditures. 

Thus the psychological attitudes of | 


business men can play a strong role in | 


| 
giving direction to business trends, un- | 


der certain circumstances. 


The average participant in the stock 


market has neither the time nor the 
training for the complex tasks of eco- 
nomic and market analysis, and se- 
curity evaluation. Although he buys and 
sells stocks, he does so on the basis of 
such vague and faulty premises that 
the grounding of his conviction is fur- 
damentally insecure and therefore vul- 
nerable. Having no basic inner convic- 
tion, his opinion can always be shaken, 
and he can be driven to take contrary 
action under pressure. The emotional 
response is sopenioly volatile when his 
original action is based on someone 
else’s judgment and knowledge. 

As long as; developments and prices 
run along as expected, the strength of 
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National Steel 





Reports to You... 


as a Customer— 


You needed steel in ever-increasing 
amounts during 1947. To meet this 
growing demand, our production 
was pushed to a record-breaking 
pace; but, still it wasn’t quite 
enough. In fact, to anticipate your 
future needs, it’s been necessary for 
us to further expand our construc- 
tion program, making it the biggest 
in National Steel’s history. This program includes additional 
ingot capacity, through construction of a 400-ton per day 
oxygen plant and other facilities; development of iron ore 
and coal properties, and added capacity for sheets, strip, and 
electrolytic tin and zinc-coated products. 

Despite the serious problem of obtaining sufficient amounts 
of iron and steel scrap of proper quality, National Steel 
expects to give you even better service in 1948 and the years 
to come. 








as an Employee— 


Our relations with you were excellent—a tremendously im- 
portant reason for our high produc- 
tion volume in 1947. The coopera- 
tive spirit of team-work in our 
plants not only made for more 
sales, but also for the greatest total 
payroll, the largest number of em- 


annual earnings ($3559) in the his- 
tory of National Steel. 





as a Stockholder— 

Although your corporation’s pro- 
duction and sales reached a record 
peace-time high, the continuing in- 
crease in material, wage, and other 
costs again resulted in a reduced 
tatio of net income to sales. Our 
net income for 1947 was $12.03 per 
share on 2,230,817 shares, an appre- 
ciable increase over 1946. We paid 





ployees and the highest average. 


$4.00 per share in dividends and the balance of earnings 
($17,915,720) was retained in the business. 

The necessity for retaining these earnings is indicated by 
the fact that in 1947 we spent over $35,000,000 on new 
construction—and uncompleted construction amounted to 
another $27,000,000. In addition to the present higher cost 
of capital replacements, there is need for greater working 
capital to finance the increased volume and higher operating 
costs of today’s business. 


as a Fellow Citizen— 


As one of the leading companies in the industry that is such 
a primary part of the modern American Economy, National 
Steel’s success in 1947 is good news for everyone. Our 
production achievements and, in particular, our employee 
relations were gratifying to labor, management and to the 
citizens of the communities where our plants are located. 
National Steel’s future is a bright one. It expects to be 
in business a long time. And it expects to continue the 
high production of steel for a stronger, more secure, more 
prosperous America. 








THE YEAR IN BRIEF 


1947 1946 
peetene.......0647%". $328,957,189 $239,764,320 
Total income........... 330,836,584 242,086,616 
Materials, services 

and other expenses.... 175,251,290 121,064,809 
Wages and salaries...... 90,106,223* 72,813,859* 
Depreciation and 

depletion............ 12,853,292 8,192,976 
Interest and expense 

on long term debt..... 1,257,143 1,257,143 
Total taxes............ 24,529,848 18,296,178 
Net earnings........... 26,838,788 20,461,651 
Net earnings per share... $12.03 $9.17 


*In addition to the amount of wages and salaries paid for 
production in 1947, National Steel Corporation paid $5,007,- 
640 for work on construction, making the actual total payroll 
$95,113,863. In 1946, the total payroll was $75,190,951. 











NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Owning and Operating 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY * 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. s 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 







AMERICA 
TOMORROW ! 






W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years protecting 

investors from danger, wrote “America To- 

morrow,” called “the most far-seeing eco- 

nomic guide for the future,’’ sent free to his 

personal clients with his ‘‘27 Safety Rules”’ 
for investors and traders. 


Written by W. H. Roystone, the well 
known New York Investment Analyst, who 
has developed a reliable method of antici- 
pating investment trends. 

He discovered that the market action of 
today may anticipate economic conditions 
months, often years, ahead. That’s why the 
author is convinced the Stock Market is a 
“Crystal Ball” of our economic future. 

False moves are reflected in price and 
volume divergence. Good buying is always 
confirmed by logic in volume activity. 

No market expresses confidence in future 
stability when its activity accentuates vol- 
ume incongruities, 

The success of his clients during many 
years has proved his theories correct. They 
find that to buy with the good buying and 
sell with the good selling is about all one 
needs to know about the stock market. 

America Tomorrow, vitally interesting 
to investors, executives, trustees and bankers. 
is the fruit of over fifty years of thoughtful 
study. This treatise, including the current 
weekly market analysis, and one each week 
during the next seven vitally important 
weeks, will be mailed you for only five 
dollars (52 weeks $25.00). 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you 
only five dollars for seven weeks, go to all 
clients from coast to coast, to those who pay 
one hundred dollars a year for trading help 
and to investors who pay a large annual 
fee for intensive supervision. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street. from the small 
speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remarkable 
record in earlier years, since he has been 
writing for this service he has foreseen all 
the important market changes. 
_“The value of our ‘Roystone Says...’ is 
in the fact that the writer is not afraid to 
say what he thinks, and he is usually, in- 
deed, almost invariably right.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend 
is the secret of safety and success in Wall 
Street. When you send check, be sure to ask 
for America Tomorrow and the 27 Safety- 
Rules for Investors and Traders. W. H 
Roystone, Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation, $25. 





his inner confidence remains unchal- 
lenged and may appear deceptively 
strong and securely rooted, since the 
greatest influence on the sentiment of 
the average investor is the trend of 
stock prices themselves during the pre- 
ceding few weeks. 

But once prices go against him, and 
then move rapidly, with the emotional 
attitudes of those upon whom he leans 
beginning to deteriorate, his own feel- 
ing of inner confidence vanishes. Under 
such circumstances, with the human 
span of confidence having a rough simi- 
larity, sudden abandonments of previ- 
ous convictions eccur, thereby contrib- 
uting to the phenomenon which we 
have described as the Climax. 

One way of watching the psycholog- 
ical attitudes of the public is through a 
close scrutiny of the odd lot figures. 

We can see from day to day how 
the odd lot buying and selling of stocks 
compare, and see how this relationship 
is itself related to market trends. 

For example, sometimes, after an ex- 
tended stock market rise, the odd lot 
buying increases sharply. This suggests 
a high degree of optimism on the part 
of the public. Sometimes, after an ex- 
tended stock market decline, the odd 


lot sellin 
odd lot 
ly. This su 


increases. sharply and uth 
ort sales also increase 

ests a high degree of 
mism on the part of the public. 

In short, the significance of wide 
spread optimism or pessimism diffen! 
under different configurations of th 
business background. 

It is often fruitful to compare th)! 
public utterances of business officiah 
with their actual business activities 
Within the market itself there are avajl. 
able for our study a few rough indicg 
to public sentiment. ) 
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To meet the demand of Forsgs 
readers, all of the material in Mr, 
Mindell’s “Guide Posts to Wall 
St.” since its inception in April, 
1946, along with charts and much 
supplementary data, will be pub- 
lished shortly in a 320-page book || 
titled “The Stock Market—A Basic |‘ 
Guide for Investors.” Price: $5. 
Return this announcement with 
remittance of $5 for your copy on 
publication. Address: B. C. Forbes || 
& Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. |} 
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Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








478. INTERNATIONAL AIR TRAVELERS’ 
Guwe: Fascinating brochure showing the 
extra pleasure and added advantage se- 
cured by business and vacation travelers 
going overseas by airplane. Chock-full of 
specific information on current conditions 
in Europe, including notes on people and 
customs, things to see and many other 
similar items. 


479. THreat To Raw Financiar Sta- 
pititry: Authoritative presentation of the 
facts behind the serious financial problem 
now facing the railway system. Deals with 
the administration by the ICC of the pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
particularly with respect to a “fair return” 
on the value of railroad property used in 
transportation services and specifications of 
rate levels designed to produce such a re- 
turn. 


$2 


480. THe Rerarer’s Jos Topay: Keen} 
analysis of some of the difficulties plaguing | 
the retailer, with pertinent comments 01 | 
ways and means to cope with them. Em- | 
phasizes the idea that learning to work 
with others, such as the farmer and manv- 
facturer, is the biggest task. 


\ 


' 
481. SeELLinc THE Worvp’s Best ly | 
VESTMENT: Reveals the startling fact that 
the metal working industry, backbone of 
the nation’s production, is operating at les 
than 65% efficiency because it continues 
to use obsolete machine tools. Lists the 
principal reasons for the inertia which is | 
delaying urgently needed rehabilitation of } 
the industry, and prescribes for machine | 
tool builders some remedies to overcome 
this condition. 


482. Prorir SHaRING—THE Spark THAT | 
Jumrs THE Gap: Outstanding advocate of ) 
profit-sharing plans for employees explains | 
how this is a fundamental way to resolve 
the labor-management problem. Show 
how the widespread adoption of such plans 
by business and industry could re-energiz 
our capitalistic system, help to stabilize 
our economy. Provocative reading. 


483. Business ReEcorps CLAssIFICATION: 
Invaluable little booklet gives record tr 
tention-conscious executives sound advice 
on this important phase of administration. 
Designed to help formulate a_ practical 
aggressive program for the orderly storage 
and handling of vital business documents, 
it mentions 239 various types, with a rec 
ommended retention period for each, and 
also lists records, by businesses, comm 
to present-day institutions. 
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CON EDISON 
REPORTS TO YOU 


How We Met the Challenge of 1947 














en ' 
oI All production records were broken for electricity and Our complete Annual Report for 1947 is available 
I gas to meet our customers’ needs. During one hour— __ on request. For your free copy, write to Consolidated’ 
otk | from 4:30 to 5:30 P. M. on December 23—the amount Edison, 4 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
of of current generated in our plants was within 5% of 
: | our capacity. oeeeeeeeeeeeee eee % “eee . 
hat To meet increasing demands of the future, we Statistically, here’s where each dollar we took in went to: 
stepped up the biggest construction program in our Rae eae E aE Oe Poe ee $336,377,000 .. 100% 
nes history, calling for expenditures of some $280,000,000 —‘ This was used: 
he within the next four years. For operating WOGOS 2. ee eee eneee 88,288,000*. . 26.2% 
r eee .8), FS 69,340,000 . . 20.6% 
oe | Revenues reflected the record output: up 7%. But For fuel—coal and oll ........... 70,549,000 . . 21.0% 
m our payroll topped $100,000,000 for the first time. This, For materials and outside services .... 29,849,000... 8.9% 

together with rising prices of fuel and materials, in- For depreciation of plant and equipment 32,199,000... 9.6% 
AT creased our costs by 17% —or more than double the For interest on long term , 
of ) income gain. There was a net loss on gas operations for RO NNS #1 + oo sss + @ a. ay 
ins | : , For dividends — Preferred Stock — 
Ive the System amounting to $3,500,000. to 32,804 stockholders.......... 10,945,000... 3.2% 
WS . . . For dividends —Common Stock — 
a A tpt of 3h eepent Minds of tome supiiephie to to 124,038 stockholders ......... 18,362,000... 5.5% 
ine this Company took more than 20 cents out of every eemetientitt ines 
ize dollar you paid us for service. The greater share—nearly construction and other assets... ... 3,403,000... 1.0% 

$34,000,000 (up more than $2,300,000 over the year * Does not include wages paid to Con Edison employees 
: before)—went to New York City and Westchester Cagngne Seen eee. 
ice localities (not including N. Y. C. Sales Tax). *eeeeoeoeeeeseseeeeeaeseseeeeeeeeewneeeseeeoeeees 
on. 
cal, 
age 
nts, 
ec: 
and 
This is a reproduction in smaller size of an advertisement in New York Citv newspapers the week of May 10. 
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The better you live, the more oil you need... 


report on the 
| year \ 
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N this country and through the world, human progress calls for more - 


and more oil. To do their part in meeting the great need for oil in 1947, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and its affiliates performed the 


biggest job in their history. They produced more oil and delivered more | 
products; took in and paid out more money; employed more workers 
and served more people than ever before. And far more than ever was 
spent for facilities to meet growing needs — 426 million dollars in a single 
year, paid for out of past and current earnings of the business. It was 
a year of great accomplishment; great progress. Here are some high- | 


lights from this significant year, based on the Company’s Annual Report 


to its 171,000 stockholders... 


World-wide, the need for oil surpassed all 
records. To help meet the need, crude oil pro- 
duction by Jersey Company affiliates was increased 
8% over 1946, setting another new record. Their 
production was 14% of the world’s total for the year. 


In the U.S., too, the need was at record levels. 

Three million more cars to fuel than pre-war; 
twice as many tractors and trucks on farms; a mil- 
lion and a half more oil-heated homes; five times 
as many diesel locomotives. Total U.S. consumption 
of oil products was 11% greater than 1946, 12% 
greater even than the peak war year. In meeting 
this need, we set new output records month after 
month, accounting for 9% of U.S. total crude oil. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


34 


The unusually hard winter made heating oil and | 

kerosene supply a special problem. By extraor- 
dinary effort in refineries and hard work and long | 
hours by people all along the line, we were able 
to deliver about 25% more of these products than | 
in the winter before. } 


With such big demand, big supply, and rising 

prices, money came in — and was paid out— 
in all-time record figures. Total dollar income 
reached $2,387,000,000 — 45% over 1946. Operat- 
ing charges and other deductions from income 
reached $2,118,040,000— 44% over 1946. A record 
sum of $466,954,000 was paid to our employees. 


™~ 


AND AFFILIATED 
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Net consolidated earnings of the Company and 

affiliates — $269,000,000 — equalled $9.83 per 
share, or 11.3% of total income as compared to 
10.8% in 1946. Dividends of $4.00 per share were 
paid by the parent Company. 


Most important dollar figure of the year was 

the 426 million dollars spent for new wells, 
plants, tankers, pipelines and all the other things 
it takes to get the oil you need. Part of a billion dol- 
lar program covering the two years 1947-48, it was 
by far the greatest capital investment we have ever 
faced. The money came almost entirely from earn- 
ings, past and current — money made on the job 
went back into the job. 


Transportation of oil was a big job. During the 

year, we bought 23 ocean-going tankers from 
the U.S. Maritime Commission, and early this 
year we ordered 6 new 26,000-ton, 16-knot ships, 
the largest we ever operated. Pipelines were pushed 
to new records —our trunk lines delivering 83 bil- 
lion barrel-miles, or 11 billion more than in 1946. 


In discovering new oil, we spent 5 times as 

much as pre-war — 16% more than last year. 
(Altogether, the country’s known oil reserves were 
increased by 600 million barrels during the year, 
in spite of record consumption.) 


Cost of research also increased — $18,200,000 


was spent for new knowledge. Considerable 
progress was made in finding more efficient and 


(NEW JERSEY) 


COMPANIES 


we ever had... 


lower-cost processes for making gasoline and other 
liquid fuels synthetically from natural gas, oil 
shale, and coal. 


l Labor-management relations remained ex- 

cellent, continuing our exceptional record of 
industrial harmony. Employee compensation was 
adjusted upward during the year to help meet ris- 
ing living costs. A total of $55,396,000 was saved 
in employee Thrift Plans, of which $20,987,000 was 
saved by employees and $34,409,000 contributed 
by the Company and its affiliates. 


The 1947 JOB WAS A BIG ONE. The jobs ahead 
are bigger still. In a democracy the responsibility 
for making a better world rests with the individual 
and the individual enterprise. It is clear that an 
enterprise like Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
must exercise a full realization of the social respon- 
sibilities of profit—must understand that the 
peace, advancement, and the security of the people 
of the world are the best guarantee of the Com- 
pany’s own progress and security. We intend now, 
as always, to demonstrate in action that the free, 
competitive American enterprise system is far 
superior to any other. We believe that the Com- 
pany and its affiliates are so organized, and their 
business so conducted, that they will continue to 
serve people well. 


Copies of the full report are available on request. Address 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y, 
The earnings statement in this report satisfies the pro- 
visions of Section 11 (A) of the Securities Act of 1933. 
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CHECK THIS 


New Stock List 


Am. Tel. & Tel. Babson’s opinion 
Colaba Gas on these stocks may 
Comm. Ed., Chi. save you losses. 
Gen. Electr N-¥. | Simply check those 

. Motors you own, or list 
Int. ne & Tel. 7 others you own, 
Penns. RR. and mail this ad to 
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Stand. Oil, Ind. them 
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U.S. Steel or obligation. 
arner Bros Write Dept. 

Vouneen Sas F-63. 

Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





CYCLICAL FORECASTING 


STOCKS AND GRAIN 
A 190 page book, by JAMES MARS LANGHAM, 
with past 50 year Stock Chart, teaches and proves 
this system. 
Price—$5.00 including 
latest “‘Weekly Forecast” 


MAGHNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 795, Santa Monica, Calif. 











THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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Low-Priced ‘ 
Trust 


by W. C. HANSON 


‘Open-End” 
Shares 








values. 


extra dividends. 








Some Interesting Low-Priced Investment Trust Shares (“Open-End” Type) 

Price Yield 

Range Recent Dividend (Based on 

1942-46t Pricet 1947 1947 Diy.) 
Affiliated Fund ................ $7.85—1.68 $4.09 ny 13.4% 
American Business Shares*.... 5.58-2.20 3.88 7.2% 
Axe-Houghton Fund* .......... \/21.50-10.21 7.69 °. 30 6.5% 
Commonwealth Investment Co.* 6.6214-3.49 5.83 0.30 5.1% 
Dividend Shares ............... 2.12-0.89 1.45 0.09% 6.6% 
Financial Industrial Fund...... 1 1.92 0.118 6.2% 
First Mutual Trust Fund....... 8.01-4.59 5.43 0.18 3.3% 
General Investors Trust*....... 6.21-3.97 5.26 0.38 7.2% 
Income Foundation Fund....... 2.04-1.01 1.68 0.08% 4.9% 
Natl. Investors Corp. .......... 144.02 9.36 0.68 7.2% 
Republic Investors Fund........ 5.00-3.40 3.09 0.24 7.8% 


*“Balanced funds,” which include bonds and preferred stocks. Quotations in 
some cases represent actual sales; in others they indicate bid prices or net asset 
tRecent bid quotations. §Plus stock dividend. Includes $0.35 in optional 
||Before 2-for-1 split April, 1946. 


{Complete data not reported. 








READER INTEREST IN investment trust 
shares has been so great that we are 
continuing our series of articles on op- 
portunities in this field. 

As emphasized on previous occasions, 
there are many types of investment 
trust issues, suitable to almost every in- 
dividual investment preference. For ex- 
ample, there are the fast-moving, highly 
volatile “leverage” stocks, recently dis- 
cussed in this column, which appeal 
mainly to investors interested in large 
percentage gains and able to assume 
risks. At the other extreme are the so- 
called “open-end” trust shares, which 
are, on the whole, relatively conserva- 
tive, accenting income and broad di- 
versification of funds. 

These “open-end” companies repre- 
sent a special development in the evo- 
lution of investment trusts. Peculiarly 
an American device, they did not gain 
wide popularity until after the market 
crash of 1929, when the investing 
public’s taste changed to caution and 
conservatism, after the sad experiences 
they had with some of the more specu- 
lative “closed-end” trusts in the late 
1920s. 

The object of the “open-end” trust 
is to enable the. company to expand or 
contract its capitalization to suit stock- 
holders’ needs. 

In contrast with the “closed-end” 
trusts which have a fixed capital struc- 
ture, the “open-end” companies are 








flexible in this respect, and the number 
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of their shares is constantly oT 
(hence the description, “open-end”). 

Thus, if demand for the stock of a 
particular “open-end” trust increases, 
the company need only create new | 
shares to the extent of the demand. 
Similarly, if existing stockholders wish 
to sell out their holdings, all they have 
to do is to tum in their certificates, 
which are cancelled, and receive pay- 
ment in cash. 

In both buying and selling such 
shares, the price of the stock is always 
the “net asset value” prevailing at the 
time of the transaction, “ a small ser- 
vice charge similar to a brokerage fee. 

Obviously, such an arrangement is 
fair to all parties concerned. If you wish 
to buy into an open-end trust which ap- 
peals to you, you simply pay the value 
prevailing at that time for the other 
trust shares. (This value, in turn, de- 
pends on the total value of all secur- 
ties held in the trust's portfolio.) Like- 
wise, when you sell, you receive the go- 
ing value for the trust shares. 

Another interesting feature of this 
method is that it avoids the discount 
situation which prevails with “closed- 
end” trusts. Because this latter type of 
trusts has a fixed supply of stocks 
outstanding, when they fail to find ade- 
gen buyers, at times (such as prevails 
in of low market sentiment) 
the stocks must be marked down well 
below their asset values in order to at- 
tract buyers {very much like a clear- 
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ance sale in a large department store). 
Of course, this discount feature 
makes for interesting speculative op- 
rtunities, as mentioned here from 
time to time; but this would interest the 
) \isk-taking investor rather than the 
more conservative type. So, there is 
* never the problem of inadequate buy- 
"ers for the shares of the “open-end” 
» companies. 
| There are many “open-end” trusts, 
‘and practically all are traded in the 
” over-the-counter market, with bid and 
~ asked quotations reported in the finan- 
" cial pages of major newspapers. The 11 
| issues in the accompanying table have 
been selected merely because they hap- 
to be comparatively low-priced, 
' selling below $10 per share. 
_ While these issues vary somewhat in 
quality, the average management record 
" for the group has been fairly good. It 
will be noted, incidentally, that al- 
though “open-end” shares are less vola- 
tile than the “closed-end” type, they 
nevertheless fluctuate along with broad 
market moves, as the 1942-1946 range 
_ of prices in the accompanying table in- 
| dicates. 
A noteworthy feature of investment 
trust stocks (both open- and closed-end 
_ varieties) is the fact that they can be 
used by small and large investors alike. 
| The trust field abounds in low-priced 


_—— 


stocks, particularly suitable to the 
smaller investor. 

For this purpose, the modestly priced 
issues of Dividend Shares, Financial 
Industrial Fund, and Income Founda- 
tion Fund will be of interest. 

Also interesting is the fact that in- 
vestment portfolios of the several open- 
end trusts vary considerably in their 


make-up. Affiliated Fund, Dividend. 


Shares, Financial Industrial Fund, First 
Mutual Trust Fund, Income Founda- 
tion Fund, National Investors Corp., 
and Republic Investing Fund consist 
entirely of diversified common stocks. 

On the other hand, American Busi- 
ness Shares, Axe-Houghton Fund, Com- 
monwealth Investment Co., and Gen- 
eral Investors Trust are known as “bal- 
anced funds,” because they diversify 
their common stock holdings with 
bonds and preferred shares. 





In this series on Investment Trust 
stocks, we are indebted to Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co., New York, for 
certain statistical and financial data 
used. Investors interested in the sub- 
ject will find Wiesenberger & Co.’s 
“bible” on investment trusts a most 
valuable reference source. The new 
1948 edition will soon be ready for 
distribution. 








FAVORED STOCKS 


Most Now Selling Near or Below 
Current Quick Asset Value 


wat Much under their 1946 Highs. Yields 
from3% to 10%. Five of them average about 
8% Price range 16% to 53. Diversified - 10 
industries. Priced low in relation to current 
and future earnings. 12 attractive stocks 
on guick assets and earnings prospects. 


aie Our analysts believe that given a bull 
market these issues are capable of rising 
more than the general list. 


Mail $1.00 with this Ad and your name 

$] = address. You'll get this study plus 
the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment 
Advisory Service. 


Offer open to New Readers 
of this Service only. 


POOR’S 
INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Published by 
STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 
(Established 1860) 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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Your dividend notice in ForBEs 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Big Rise In Stocks AHEAD 
ANOTHER Crasu IN CoMMODITIES 


During the next few weeks we shall witness these two developments: 
A minor price retracement in the stock market 
(2) Another crash in grains (late May and early June). 


As for stocks, the trend over the near term will pave the way for one of the swiftest 
advances (to start from a pre-determined KEY PERIOD not too far distant) in contempo- 
rary market history, as cluster after cluster of major up-cycles become operative. 


New readers may have some of our recent discussions on this timely subject, plus charts 
and recommendations on 3 outstanding buys in the low and medium priced groups, 
together with bulletins of May 14, 18, 21, 25 and 28, on receipt of only........... $ 


Better still, those who do not wish to risk any break in the continuity of our Bulletins, 


should avail themselves of the opportunity to enter a regular subscription direct from this 
(Pro rata refund guarantee applies if, for any reason whatsoever, cancel- 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 


5 [ 
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One year’s service............. 
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SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Eleventh Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1! for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26th AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 




















NOW . . . Save by Mail 





N°? matter where you live, you can 
open a ee account, by mail, 

with this sound 

tion. 

INTERSTATE offers you... 

1. SECURITY... your account is insured 

up to $5,000 by the Federal Savings 

& Loan Insurance Corporation, a 

government instrumentality. 

2. LIBERAL DIVIDENDS .. . 3% paid 

last year. 

3. CONVENIENCE... saving by mail is 

easy—no waiting lines. 

write Dept. F for complete infor- 

mation on Interstate’s “Saving by 

Mail Service,” available to anyone in 

the United States. 


ashington institu- 





A SAVINGS INSTITUTION KE 


Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
Directly across from the U.S. Treasury 
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Lower Taxes Bullish 


by HARRY D. COMER 
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(1946 | 
Our May Ist issue pointed out that in higher income brackets will find it ey 
stocks usually advance in election much more profitable to take trading] | 4 d’s 
years, particularly in years of Republi- profits now than it was last year. Unde} |) 4. 
can victories. This normal pattern may the old law $18,000 marked the point) .. Br: 
be magnified this year because of (1) at which added profits in stocks were No fur 
growing confidence that the New Deal- taxed 50% unless held six months 0) 5) 
ers will be defeated; (2) the bullish longer. This point is moved up to, jy | 
influence of reduced income taxes. $44,000 under the new law. proven 
Higher “take-home” pay of millions Readers should discuss their own in-| 0. jy, 
of American workers, effective May Ist, dividual situations with their tax con) 4.44.) 
is only one of the results of the lower- sultant, as the effect of the new rules —_ 
ing of income taxes under the new varies among different cases. Pa aaa 
Federal law. Retail trade has already Although some of the Oils have) ., ¢., 
responded to this stimulus. moved sharply higher in recent weeks,| .... ¢ 
Attractive stocks in Retail merchan- the oil group as a whole has been only / ¢,.,., 
dising business include: Montgomery slightly stronger than the general list.) in, 
Ward, Sears, Roebuck, Allied Stores; The sensational oil performers have 
and in the more speculative and low- been mainly those in the “exploratory” 
priced field, Spiegel, Inc. (11) and field, or those having a relatively smal 


National Department Stores (17). 

More important marketwise, how- 
ever, is the reduction of taxes on capi- 
tal gains under the new tax law. Due 
to lower tax rates and to the com- 
munity property principle (splitting in- 
comes between husband and wife) the 
search for income in the shape of capi- 
tal gains seems certain to be spurred. 

This means more activity and higher 
prices for stocks. 

For example, a family with $10,000 
taxable income formerly would have 
been taxed 40% on additional income of 
$5,000.from short-term profits. in stocks. 
Now the tax rate is dropped to about 
27%. Obviously, more and more people 
in these income tax brackets will be 
anxious to seek profits in stocks. 

Moreover, Ender the new law, people 
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number of shares outstanding, such as | 
Superior Oil of California, Skelly, Ply-| 
mouth and Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. | 

An index of common stocks of 14 
largest oil companies now stands only 
4% above last year’s high. 

Thus, almost all of the upswing from 
1948 lows has been simply a recovery 
of the January-February break. 


In view of the unprecedented pros / 


perity of the oil industry, with his 
torically high demand and profits, and 
the favorable outlook over the next sev- 
eral years, most petroleum stocks art 
still attractive holdings. For new pw 
chases it might be well, however, t 
concentrate on those issues which have 
thus far appeared to be laggards, such 
as Texas Co. (59), Standard of Cali- 
fornia (66), and Sinclair (22). 
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,|j COMMENT ON SEVERAL stocks I con- 
) sider attractive: 


Rapio Corp. OF AMERICA is engaged 
in every phase of the radio and tele- 
vision industries: research, manufac- 
| turing, broadcasting, communications. 
Capitalization at the end of last year: 
$36 million notes payable; 900,000 
' shares of $3.50 preferred stock; 13,- 
880,000 common shares. Working capi- 
0!) tal, $79 million; gross income, $312 
million. Earnings on common, $1.13 per 
share. In 1947, 20 cents was paid on 
the common. A dividend of 30 cents 
was paid in January of this year. Since 
television is one of the greatest inven- 
tions of the age, sooner or later there is 
0 || likely to be a boom in television stocks. 
_|} Present price of RCA, around $10. 
(1946 high, 19). 


AnaconpDA Copper Muiuninc is the 
le world’s largest copper company. Two 
| subsidiaries handle fabrication: Ameri- 
a can Brass Co., Anaconda Wire & Cable. 
“No funded debt; 8,674,000 shares of 
stock, Earnings last year, $5.02 per 
§ share. Current dividend, $3. Great im- 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN i 



















































in.| Provement in the company’s finances 
ont ce be deduced from the following 
es data: In 1934, funded debt was $29 
*| million, and working capital only $200 
Pp y 
‘. thousand. At the end of 1947 there was 
no funded debt, and working capital 
As, os ) P 
ay) “38 $198 million, of which cash and 
ist | Government bonds amounted to $130 
Z, million, Present price around $36. 
” 
ry =k 
nall 
as | 
hy THE FLINTKOTE 
Oil. } COMPANY 
14 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
nl New York 20, N. Y. 
y May 5, 1948 
om Preferred Stock 
ery A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the $4 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this 
r0s- ) Corporation, payable on June 15, 
> 1948 to stockholders of record at 
his- the close of business June 1, 1948. 
and Checks wil] be mailed. 
a Common Stock 
é A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
yul- Share has been declared on the 
| to Common Stock of this corporation, 
Payable on June 10, 1948 to stock- 
ave } holders of record at the close of 
h business May 27, 1948. Checks will 
ue be mailed. 
‘ali- CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. i 
<= 3) | 
May 15, 1948 
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| Six Attractive Stocks 


(1946 high was 51). There is likely to 
be a big world demand for copper for 


some years. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES manu- 
factures railway car and locomotive 
castings as well as a large variety of 
freight car and locomotive parts. Owns 
the Griffin Wheel Co., and 38% of Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corp. Capitalization, 
1,187,000 shares. Earnings for the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30th, 1947, were 
$2.56 per share. Considerable improve- 
ment is expected. Current dividend, $2. 
Working capital, $26,500,000, or $23 a 
share. There is a large deferred demand 
for railway equipment. Present price, 
around $30. (1946 high, $50). 


AMERICAN Bank Note is a leading 
engraver of stock certificates, bonds, 
currency, etc. Capitalization: 89,900 


shares of $3 preferred stock, and 650,- 


000 shares of common. Earned last 
year for the common, $2.52 a share; 
dividend of $2 was paid. Present price 
around $23. (1946 high, $45). Printing 
foreign currencies has been an impor- 
tant part of the company’s business; 
also printing domestic currency. Un- 
der a Republican Administration the 
chances are that some of the strait- 
jacket regulations will be removed 
from the American capital markets. 


Coorer-BESsEMER manufactures gas 
engines, compressors and diesel oil en- 
gines. The company’s products enjoy 
wide usage in the oil industry, natural 
gas, and marine, utility, and industrial 
lines. Capitalization: $2,500,000 notes; 
62,700 shares of $3 preferred stock; 
263,000 shares of common. Earnings 
last year, $7.55 a share for the com- 
mon, with equally good earnings likely 
this year. Current dividend, $1. This 
company is likely to do very well in the 
next few years. Because of its small 
number of shares, wide movements in 
the stock occur. Now around $27, close 
to the 1946 high of $30. 


Readers who purchased ComMMER- 
ciAL Crepir two years ago will be 
gratified to note the steady increase in 
earnings for the first quarter of this 
year, $1.51 a share. Recently the quar- 
terly dividend was increased to 65 
cents; a further increase is possible. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 





JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 





Transactions for his customers 
are made through us. 
Inquiries Invited 


REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1528 Walnut Street 


Other New York City Offices: 
Empire State Bidg. 


Branch Offices: 


Allentown, Pa. Laneaster, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 


Pottsville, Pa. 
East Orange, N. 5. 


York, Pa. 
Morristown, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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How to use 


COMMON SENSE 


in selectin 


COMMON STOCKS 


To know WHAT to buy WHEN to 
buy, don’t rely on your own opinion 
or the advice of one man. It’s com- 
mon sense to get ALL the advice, 
ALL the opinion you can . . . from 
those who know the market best. 
Send for— 


INVESTMENT 
CONSENSUS 
Weekly DIGEST OF ADVISORY SERVICES 


Reads, studies and combs ALL the 
leading services—tells in a readable 








one-page feport what ALL these 

experts advise— 

* Which stocks to Buy 

+ When to buy, Sell, Hold, Take Profit 

* Which stocks Advance or Decline 3 to 
5 times faster than the general market, 

Only $16 for 52 issues. Or, if you pre- 

fer, send only $2 for 8 trial issues 

of this timely, useful service. You'll 

want it always! Send— 


( $16 A YEAR DD $2, 8 WEEKS 
52 issues ria r 
($17.50 Air Mail) ($2.25 Air Mail) 
INVESTMENT CONSENSUS 


Dept. H-141, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 19, W.¥. 
| 























on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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the concise method of 


CHARTCRAFT «east icee 


CHARTCRAFT REVIEW supplies you weekly 
with (1) the immediate trend and technical posi- 
tion of the market as a whole, (2) specific buy, 
sell and liquidation points in particular stocks 
and (3) back and current data for maintaining 
your own charts on 200 stocks with no greater 
expenditure of time than one hour a week. 











0 SAMPLE WEEKLY SERVICE .. . FREE 
O Four week trial subseription.................. $5.00 
© One year subseription ........-.....eeeceeees $50.00 


THE WILLIAM - FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street - New York 1, N. Y. 
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(Current Dividend Rate) 
SOUND MANAGEMENT 


assures the wise investment 
of your funds under these 
Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association Directors : 
C. A. DYKSTRA 
Provost at University - pcre 
at Los Ang 
GEO. M. EASON 
Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON 
Captain, U.S. N. R. 
Cc. C. Men EE 
Engineer, De, nt of Water and Powe-, 
City of Los Angeles 
M. PENN PHILLIPS 
Developer 
DWIGH1 W. STEPHENSON 
Attorney, Loeb and Loeb 
E. BAILEY WEBB 
Physician and Surgeon 
send for Standard’s “Save by Mail 
Plan” and financial statement. In- 
vest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 
Federal Insurance up to $5000. 
WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I conie,” picturing 
“life” in California. 





PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street * Los Angeles 14, Calif. 








A SPLIT SECOND 


IN ETERNITY 
















Can we experience momen- 
tary flights of the soul? The 
ancients called it Cosmic Con- 
sciousness—the merging of 
man’s mind with the Univer- 
sal Intelligence. Not a reli- 
gious idea. Learn the simple 
natural laws for receiving 
inner joy and power. Write 
for FREE book today. Ad- 
dress: Scribe E.G.K. 

GJ ROSICRUCIANS 
- (AMORC 
San Jose - California 














ON COMPANY 


One-Hnndred and Sixth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid June 10, 1948 to 
stockholders of record May 14, 1948. 
at 3 P.M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 








Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


He then talked pleasantly about his 
brother-in-law’s attempt to get a loan 
and how he had gone about it. But, he 
pointed out, this was a different case. 
“Maybe a GI loan-would be the best 
bet.” Try it, and good luck. 

At the National City Bank’s consumer 
credit department a blandly formal 
young credit adviser informed the ap- 
plicant that some outside source of 
credit would be necessary. The outline 
received only a skimming. When the 
reporter suggested that maybe a GI loan 
would be the answer, the man seemed 
relieved, agreed that it probably would. 
Leaving, the applicant noticed that it 
was one o'clock: lunch time. 

After lunch, Forses reporter waited 
exactly an hour before reaching an in- 
terviewer in the crowded basement of- 
fice set up by this National City Bank 
branch for processing GI loans. At the 
interviewer's desk (where the talk was 
in low tones to avoid being overheard 
by people waiting or being interviewed 
nearby) our applicant heard his first 
words of encouragement. There was, he 
learned, a good possibility of the Vet- 
erans Administration approving the 
loan, provided he could get a partner 
tou match his own capital. 

At a branch of the Central Hanover 
Bank a rather reluctant guard told him 
that the bank did not offer the service 
sought. Then could someone advise 
him? Directed to an executive, he was 
informed that “if he weren’t a customer 
the bank could not help him.” And 
even if he were a customer, what col- 
lateral did he have? Finally, after a 
glance at the outline, a trip to the Vet- 
erans Administration was recommended 
as a possible answer. 

A day or two later, unaware of the 
previous visit, two assistant ——— 
at the Central Hanover’s main office 
spent almost an hour trying to outline 
a plan whereby our reporter might get 
his loan. They advised him on numer- 
ous points of his budget and, because 
the bank had no set routine for loans 
of this sort, these two extremely helpful 
gentlemen suggested that he go to any 
one of three other banks which could 
expedite it more readily. 

In an elegant, old-fashioned office of 
the Corn Exchange Bank, a vice-presi- 
dent read the outline with deliberation, 
thought for a moment, and then care- 
fully explained why it was not a “bank- 
able” proposition. Risk capital was 
needed. The GI Bill would not even 
turn the trick without extra capital. 
The man’s advice was sound and eco- 
nomical; his manner was cordial and as- 
suring. 
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The Manufacturers’ Trust Co. cred 
offices looked less like those of a ban} 
than most others. An adviser in th 
consumer credit department directa 
the applicant to the GI loan section!) places. T 
Here, an interviewer in a separate offig for any 
addressed him casually as “my friend’) tently, ( 
and digressed on the dangers of ;} hima sta 
bank’s having “to take your word fa!) assume | 
it that you'd know how to run | could ha 
thing.” The interviewer was blunt an!) In Feb 
skeptical, but admitted with som) tion of cl 
prompting that risk capital was om! Wilson s 
way of gee | the scheme. During; One o 
short talk, he offered neither encourage? seeing te 
ment nor suggestions. _ company 

The Guaranty Trust Co. was gene:|) “More 
ous with advice, although no loan wa!) cost is a: 
forthcoming. For a half-hour, an exec) stockholc 
tive went over the outline, discussed) the telep 
costs, blocked currency and foreign) he did i 
exchange rates (pertinent to the ver) “Well- 
ture’s success) and several other mat-| employm 
ters brought up only in passing. He) to all fo 
suggested possible ways of raising out! sonable 
side capital, proffered a cigarette, a of illness 
answered several questions patiently. | are as m 

After a short wait at the Bank of th! users an 
Manhattan Co., a busy interviewer-) themselv 
who was evidently late for an appoint} “A sti 
ment—studied the outline briefly, av} money in 
nounced that the bank couldn’t advane} to attrac 
the amount of money needed, ani} velop an 
suggested ways of putting the ide! for the u 
across without borrowing. How abou the stocl 
selling it to one of the news associt| Person 
tions? Or why not approach this or A a shy ar 
firm, which might profit from such ‘) his colle; 
deal? It was a new idea, and a goo has filled 
one. Finally, after explaining why th} and he ¢ 
bank couldn’t help, the gentleman seni) always v 
the applicant to another department) spoken, 
which handled accounts for the type| sometim: 
of firms which might be interested in} first wife 
the propostion. Here, considerable) 1944 he 
pains were taken to unearth the name Perry, o: 
and addresses of such firms. Furthe'| living, R 
help was offered if desired. Sherman 

In a very brief session at the Maris) crash it 
Midland Bank, the reporter was tok) War II. 
that the bank could not help, that ther) Giffor 
was no possibility of GI aid, but thé) him froy 
several other banks might be able 1) ities as , 
suggest a means of raising the necessay} War II, 
capital. The adviser was pleasant bv! War Re: 
firm. He looked very busy. of the Ih 

Adding up the results of the visit} the Boar 
revealed that in 12 trips to 10 bank} He w 
the reporter came away discouraged 
dissatisfied only four times. In eigtt 
instances he had been both courteous! 
received and offered sympathetic a 
more or less helpful treatment. In fou} 
of these cases, bankers had gone 00 
siderably out of their way to help and 
advise. All in all, the final score w# 
heavily against cartoonists who pictu* 
the typical banker as a pony 
rapacious villain interested only in bi 
clients’ pocketbooks. 
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Men of Achievement 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 
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sidered fantastic then are now common- 
. . The company being far too vast 
{for any one man to manage compe- 
tently, Gifford has gathered around 
} him a staff of eight ree who 
assume many of the duties he once 
| could handle himself. 

|| In February he moved up to the posi- 
) tion of chairman of the board, Leroy A. 
) Wilson succeeding him as president. 

|) One of Gifford’s chief jobs today is 
} seeing to it that good service is the 
; company’s watchword. 

| “More and better service at the least 
‘cost is as much in the interests of the 
|) stockholders and employees as it is of 
i) the telephone users,” he still insists, as 
n} he did in 1921. 

}) “Well-paid employees with steady 
( employment, with opportunities open 
1 to all for advancement, and with rea- 
| sonable protection against ae 
: of illness, accident, death and old age, 

_ are as much to the benefit of telephone 
«| users and stockholders as to employees 
-) themselves. 
t| “A stable and fair return on the 
| money invested in the business sufficient 
«) to attract new money needed to de- 
i} velop and expand facilities is as good 
| for the users and employees as it is for 
ul the stockholders.” 

Personally, Gifford is still essentially 
F shy and retiring man, as he was in 

his college days. His once skinny frame 
has filled out somewhat in recent years, 
and he dresses with quiet conservatism, 
always wearing a bow tie. He is soft- 
spoken, and because of his shyness is 
sometimes considered rather stuffy. His 
first wife died some years ago, and in 
1944 he married Mrs. Augustine Lloyd 
Perry, of New York. He has one son 
living, Richard Pitman Gifford; Walter 
Sherman, Jr., was killed in a plane 
crash in the Pacific during World 
War II. 

Gifford’s shyness has not prevented 
him from recognizing his responsibil- 
ities as a public figure. During World 
War II, he served as a member of the 
War Resources Board and as chairman 
of the Industry Advisory Committee of 
the Board of War Communications. 

He was awarded the Government's 
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Much of the statistical data ap- 
| pearing in our article, “This Is Capi- 
wv) talism—in Terms of a Drug Store,” 
0} in the February 1 Forses, was fur- 
a) nished through the co-operation of 
ws} the Lilly Digest, an Eli Lilly & Co. 
ut Publication. Unfortunately, credit to 
hy, Eli Lilly for this material was inad- 
hi vertently omitted from the article. 
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highest civilian decoration, the Medal 
of Merit, “for exceptionally meritorious 
services to the United States.” 

He is a director of the Greater New 
York Fund, a trustee of Johns Hopkins 
University, chairman of the board of the 
Carnegie Institution, chairman of the 
Community Service Society, and serves 


in various capacities a number of simi- |. 


lar educational and philanthropic or- 
ganizations. 

Gifford is not worried particularly 
about the nation’s future, though he 
believes we should be prepared for any 
eventuality. 

Talking with this writer recently, 
Gifford expressed mild amusement at 
the idea of American free enterprise 
being “on trial for its life.” 

“The record seems to show,” he 
said, “that free enterprise is the only 
system of government in the world that 
is not on trial. If it is on trial, why is 
America being called upon to save the 
world from economic chaos? And why 
are those who hope to profit from a 
state of chaos fighting so bitterly to 
prevent our participating in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan?” 

Few Americans have matched Walter 
Gifford’s phenomenal record. 


‘Congratulations 


Howard Bruce, appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman as deputy administrator 
of the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration. 

W. W. Sebald, elected president of 
Armco Steel Corp., succeeding Charles 
R. Hook, who was elected chairman of 
the board and will continue as chief 
executive officer. 

Otis S. Mansell, elected president of 
Celotex Corp., succeeding Bror Dahl- 
berg, founder and president since its 
organization, who becomes chairman of 
the board. 











C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The second quarter interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable June 15, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
ee May 25, 1948. Books will not 
close. 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 














C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend-of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has heen 
declared payable July 1, 1948, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 15, 1948. Books will not 
close. 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 
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Dividend aay 
Notice \ je 


Burlington Mills 


CORPORATION 


The Boord of Directors of Burlington Mills 
Corporation has declared the following reg- 
ular dividends: 


4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$1 per share 


26,948 


3%a% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
cents per share 


3%% CONVERTIBLE SECOND 
PREFERRED STOCK 
87 cents per share 


COMMON STOCK ($1 par value) 
(45th Consecutive Dividend) 
37 cents per share 


Each dividend is payable June 1, 1948, 
to Stockholders of record af the close of 
business May 5, 1948 


STEPHEN L. UPSON, Secretary 
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AMERICAN 


Rapiator Sanitary 
Now York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable June 1, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at close of business May 21, 1948. 
A dividend of twenty cents (20¢) per 
share on the Common Stock has been 
declared payable June 24, 1948, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on June 4, 1948. 
JOHN E. KING 
Treasurer 
























FIRTH CARPET 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share on the outstanding 5% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable June 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record May 17, 1948. A regular 
quarterly dividend of forty cents ($.40) per 
share has also been declared on the Common 
Stock payable June 1, 1948 to stockholders of 
record May 17, 1948. The transfer books will 


t close. 
a Graham Hunter, 
May 5, 1948. Treasurer 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


uc 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable July 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 4, 1948. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 
Secretary and Treasurer 
———————e——————————————————ee 











Thoughts . 


wv 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


In the New Testament it is taught 


that willing and voluntary service to f 


others is the highest duty and glory in 
human life. . . . The men of talent are 
constantly forced to serve the rest. They 
make the discoveries and inventions, 
order the battles, write the books, and 
produce the works of art. The benefit 
and enjoyment go to the whole. There 
are those who joyfully order their own 
lives so that they may serve the welfare 
of mankind. 

—WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER. 


The first time I read an excellent 
book it is to me as if I had gained a 
new friend. When I read over a book I 
have perused before, it resembles the 
meeting with an old one.—GoLpsMiTH. 


Worry is a thin stream of fear 
trickling through the mind. If encour- 
aged, it cuts a channel into which all 
other thoughts are drained. 

—ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE. 


We who call ourselves Christians do 
not ‘take our discipleship seriously 
enough. We have a reservoir of infinite 
power and strength in God the Father. 
Our faith cannot be sustained by a dis- 
cipleship that does not go beyond the 
point of slight inconvenience. 

—Wi.pur La Rog, Jr. 


The life each of us lives is the life 
within the limits of our own thinking. 
To have life more abundant, we must 
think in the limitless terms of abun- 
dance. —TxHomas DRrErER. 


Freedom is no heritage. Preservation 
of freedom is a fresh challenge and a 
fresh conquest for each generation. It is 
based on the religious concept of the 
dignity of man. The discovery that man 
is free is the greatest discovery of the 
ages. —C. Donarp DALLas. 


In matters of prudence last thoughts 
are best; in matters of morality, first 
thoughts. —Rosert Hatt. 


It is the motive alone that gives 
character to the actions of men. 
—BRUYERE. 


Nature knows no pause in progress 
and development, and attaches her 
—GOETHE. 


curse on all inaction. 


That discipline which corrects the 
eagerness of worldly passions, which 
fortifies the heart with virtuous prin- 
ciples, which enlightens the mind with 
useful knowledge, and furnishes to it 
matter of enjoyment from within itself, 
is of more consequence to real felicity 
than all the provisions which we can 
make of the goods of fortune. —BLamr. 


Some people think that all the world 
should share their misfortunes, though 
they do not share in the sufferings of 
any one else. —A. PoINCELOT. 


Lawless are they that make their 
wills their law. —SHAKESPEARE. 


The only worthwhile achievements 
of man are those which are socially 
useful. —Dr. ALFRED ADLER. 


The only true knowledge of our fel- 
lowman is that which enables us to feel 
with him—which.gives us a fine ear for 
the heart-pulses that are beating under 
the mere clothes of circumstance and 
opinion. —GerorceE ELIoT. 


Taxing is an easy business. Any pro- 
jector can contrive new impositions; 
any bungler can add to the old; but is 
it altogether wise to have no other 
bounds to your impositions than the 
patience of those who are to bear them? 

—BuRKE. 


A prudent person profits from per- 
sonal experience, a wise one from the 
experience of others. 


—Dr. JosepH COLLINs. 


Time, with all its celerity, moves 
slowly on to him whose whole employ- 
ment is to watch its flight. —JoHNson. 


We follow the world in approving 
others; we go far before it in approving 
ourselves. —COLTON. 


When you buy for price you cap 
never be sure. It’s unwise to pay too 


much, but it’s worse to pay too little | 


When you pay too much, you lose , 
little money, that is all. But when you 
pay too little, you sometimes lose every. 
thing, because the thing you bought 


was incapable of doing the thing it was 


bought to do. If you deal with the low. 
est bidder, it is well to add some 


for the risk you run. And if you do} 
pee enough to pay for | 


that, you wil 
something better. 


Life has no smooth road for any of 
us; and in the bracing atmosphere of a 
high aim the very roughness stimulates 
the climber to steadier steps, till the 


—THE AETNA-IZER | 





legend, “over steep ways to the stars,” 
fulfills itself. —W. C. Doane. 


Never reason from what you do not | 
know. 


It is with narrow-souled people as } 
with narrow-necked bottles; the less 
they have in it, the more noise they 
make in pouring it out. —Pore. | 


) 
He who will not apply himself to 


business, eventually discovers that he 
means to get his bread by cheatin 
stealing, or begging, or else is whalh 
void of reason. —IsCHOMACHUS. 
I do not regret having braved pub 
lic opinion, when I knew it was ed, 

and was sure it would be merciless. 
—Horace GREELEY. 


If you do not wish to be prone to 
anger, do not feed the habit; give il 
nothing which may tend to its increase. 
At first, keep quiet and count the days 
when you were not angry: “I used to) 
be angry every day, then every other 
day: next, every two, then every three 
days!” and if you succeed in passing 
thirty days, sacrifice to the gods i 
thanksgiving. —EPIcTetTss. 





Nothing is really work unless you; 
would rather be doing something else 
—Sirn James M. Barrie 


The man whom Heaven appoints t0 
govern others, should himself first leam 
to bend his passions to the sway 
reason. —THOMSON: } 
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A Text. 


Sent in by J. Burdette, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


Now the Lord is that Spirit: and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 





II Cornintuians 3:17 











—Ramsay. { 
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Some shipping problems call for extraordinary measures. 
It’s not likely that you'll want to ship a giraffe — but even that may 
seem simple compared with some of the actual problems which 
come to your desk. 

No matter what your shipping problem is, the Norfolk and Western can help 

you solve it profitably. 
N. & W. Precision Transportation serves the vast, rich territory between 
the year ‘round, ice-free Port of Norfolk and the midwest, and between the North 
and the South — with fast daily schedules and connections to the 
four points of the compass. Call in a Norfolk and Western freight representative. 
These men, located in principal cities throughout the United States, 
know shippers’ problems and know what a good railroad 
can do. They can help you toward a quick and profitable 
ie.) Sean e Lae si solution of your particular problem — without obligation. 
- we / + "iE sen KY Call on them — they are as near as your telephone. 

_—" : 
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PRECIS'tQON TRANSPORTATION 
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SEE HOW THE NEW BURROUGHS 
SPEEDS AND SIMPLIFIES INVOICING 


— 
The result of each 
individual calcula- 
tion appears in the 
front dials. 


INVOICE 


ARTICLES $6.65 02. 
1TEMs 245 02, 
ARTICLES 247% 02. 
(TEMS 2.34 EA, 


LESS 15% 


LESS FREIGHT ALLOWANCE 525 LBS. 
5} Cwr 


The results of all 
calculations ac- 
cumulate here— 
the net result is 
automatic. 


Only the Burroughs Calculator shows the results 
of each individual extension and provides the 
grand total or net result, automatically. No time- 
wasting rehandling of figures. No preliminary 
setups. Operation is fast, simple, continuous. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 





THE NEW 


. BURROUGHS 
CALCULATOR 


Calculator claims of speed and simplicity are 
common. Calculator demonstrations with — 
some rare and complicated problem may be 
impressive. But what you're really interested 
in is results—the time and money you can 
save on everyday volume work like payroll, 
invoicing and sales audit. That’s where the 
new Burroughs Calculator proves itself faster, 
simpler, more efficient. 


Let us show you what this new Burroughs will 
do on your own work, with your own figures, 
in your own office. Find out for yourself—as 
thousands have—that the electrically operated 
Burroughs Calculator accomplishes everyday 
business computations in less time, with Jess 
effort, at less cost. Call your local Burroughs 
office for a practical, down-to-earth dem- 
onstration. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


EASIER 
TO LEARN 


FASTER 
TO OPERATE 






Burroughs 


BURROUGHS 







